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CURIOUS  KINGS  mainder  of  his  days  more  peacefully  and  pleasantly 

than  when  he  commanded  the  finest  army  in  the  ■. 
History  is  a  sort  of  curiosity^hop,  in  which  kings  world,  and  galleys  and  merchant  ships,  richly 
»rj  the  objects  that  fetch  the  highest  price.  Many,  freighted,  hoisted  Kis  colors  on  every  sea,  from  the 
DO  doubt,  are  models  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from 
unfortunately  they  are  often  distinguished  from  their  the  palmy  shores  of  Tunis  and  Oran  to  the  golden 
Bubiccts  in  being  of  all  men  the  most  unfit  to  govern,  havns  of  Me.xico  and  Peru. 

»nd  in  setting  the  worst  possible  example.  It  has  But  Charles  V.’s  abdication  was  less  curious  than 
long  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  their  right  that  of  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
comes  from  above  or  from  below,  from  the  people  or  who  resigned  all  the  French  Republic  had  left  him 
finm  the  skies;  but  however  this  point  may  be  set-  to  his  brother,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  in  1802,  and 
tied,  they  have  always  a  certain  anointing  on  their  became  literally  a  doorkeeper  in  the  Gesu  at  ^me, 
brows,  and  must  be  reverenced  accordingly.  They  where  the  cell  which  he  occupied  is  still  shown  ^ 
wear  a  crown  and  wield  a  sceptre :  that  is  enough,  visitors.  ^ 

They  used  to  touch  for  the  leprosy  and  king’s  evil.  Our  own  century,  indeed,  has  been  as  plentiful  as 
but  their  virtue  in  tliis  respect  has  fallen  into  dis-  any  other  in  curious  kings.  The  elder  Disraeli  has 
repute.  There  is  scarcely  one  amongst  them  that  gjven  a  list  of  monarchs,  dethroned  at  different  pe- 
has  not  something  remarkable  about  him.  Let  us  rioils,  who  wandered  poor  and  afilicted  over  the 
look  round  the  curiosity-shop  just  alluded  to,  and  face  of  the  earth;  but  how  would  this  catalogue 
see  of  what  stuff  some  of  the  queerest  of  them  arc  have  been  lengthened  if  the  author  had  lived  at 

made .  the  present  time  1  King  making  and  unmaking 

The  part  of  the  museum  devoted  to  Oriental  curi-  has  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Fortune’s 
osities  is  full  of  strange  kings,  in  garments  gorgeously  wild  wheel  has  caused  many  a  ludicrous  rise  and 
dyed  and  blazing  with  costly  gems.  Take  one  as  a  fall. 

(ample,  —  the  Sultan  Machamuth,  who  dwelt  in  the  We  have”  seen  one  who  was  a  poor  usher  in  a 
city  of  Combeia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  school  at  Reichenau,  afterwards  sit  eighteen  years 
century,  and  ate  poison  every  day.  Ludovico  di  Var-  on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  another  who  for  some 
thema  describes  him  as  having  mustachios  so  long  time  worked  as  a  talliaw-chandler  ft  New  York,  be- 
that  he  tied  them  over  his  head,  and  a  white  beard  come  conqueror  and  dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
reaching  to  his  girdle.  Fifty  elephants  passed  their  Look  at  Mr.  Gr«^r  MacGregor.  This  canny 
lives  in  doing  him  homage,  making  obeisances  when  Scotchman,  who  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
he  rose  from  bed  and  when  he  sat  at  meat.  In  eat-  Central  America,  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
ing  his  poison,  he  took  care  not  to  swallow  too  much,  to  found  an  empire.  He  therefore  proclaimed  him- 
This  exemplary  sultan  had  three  or  four  thousand  self  Cacique  of  the  Poyais,  on  the  Mosquito  coast, 
wives,  who  died  off  one  by  one  with  fearful  rapidity ;  raised  a  band  of  two  or  tliree  hundred  volunteers  in 
for,  according  to  Barbosa,  another  Italian  traveller,  England,  and  sent  them  as  his  subjects  and  soldiers 
bis  person  and  even  his  clothes  were  so  impregnated  to  the  Black  ffiver.  He  appointed  Baron  Unto, 
with  poison,  that  “  if  a  fly  lighted  on  his  hand,  it  alias  Mr.  Hector  Hall,  lieutenant-governor  of  his 
swelled  and  died  incontinently.”  Such  are  the  ac-  capital,  “  brigailier-general,  and  commander  of  the 
counts  given  of  this  second  hlithridatcs  in  a  work  4th  regiment  of  the  line.”  He  created  sundry 
lately  reprinted  by  the  Hakluyt  Society.  “  Counts  of  Rio-Negro,”  together  with  ministers, 

In  the  same  century  with  Machamuth,  the  greats  admirals,  and  officers  of  every  grade.  Just  as  this 
est  potentate  of  Europe  voluntarily  vacated  a  throne  nucleus  of  a  gigantic  power  is  brought  to  perfection, 
which  thousands  would  have  risked  their  lives  to  in  strides  a  pestilential  fever,  and  carries  off  all  his 
obtain.  Highness’s  European  subjects.  In  August,  1828,  a 

TWg  was  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Germany,  hundred  fresh  recruits  arrive  from  England;  but 
Spain,  Naples,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  newly-dis-  the  sovereign  keeps  prudently  out  of  the  way,  and 
covered  tracts  of  the  Far  West,  had  submitted  to  his  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  contemplates 
(way  during  forty  years ;  but  he  was  world-weary,  in  perfect  security  the  failure  of  his  schemes  and 
and  sighed  for  the  quiet  of  some  sylvan  shade.  Di-  the  misery  of  those  he  has  duped.  Here  was  an 
Tiding  his  empire,  therefore,  between  his  brother  and  adventurer  who  became  a  king  by  his  own  schem- 
his  son,  he  retired  to  St.  Yustc,  in  Estremadura ;  and  ing ;  let  us  now  make  a  note  of  the  scheming  of 
there,  amid  groves  of  lemon  and  myrtle,  and  waters  others. 

gushing  from  the  rocky  hillsides,  passed  the  re-  In  1786  our  government  was  obliged  to  abandon 
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Bcvcral  colonies  in  Central  America,  and  was  anx¬ 
ious  a  few  years  ago  to  region  its  hold  on  that  terri¬ 
tory.  Colonel  Fancourt,  the  British  governor  of 
Belize,  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  laid  hands  on  a 
barbarous  Cacique,  and  haled  him  to  Government 
House.  While  fully  expecting  to  be  bastinadoed, 
tlic  chief  was  told  that  he  was  forthwith  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  king  !  A  proclamation  was  jabbered  to  the 
natives,  and  a  throne  prepared  in  the  Governor’s 
drawing-room  with  the  help  of  a  sugar-hogsliead. 
There  sat  the  king  of  the  Mosquitos,  arrayed  in  a 
new  pair  of  trousers  and  a  clean  shirt.  An  act  of 
investiture  was  read,  and  a  crown  of  gilt  paper  was 
placed  on  his  swarthy  brows.  The  merchants  of 
Belize  were  present  at  the  coronation,  and  the  new 
king,  having  received  the  largess  of  a  few  reals,  ca- 
rous^  with  his  subjects  till  past  midnight,  and  was 
found  the  next  morning  dead  drunk  on  the  floor. 
His  name,  however,  was  enrolled  among  the  lords 
of  mankind,  and  “the  kingdom  of  the  Mosquitos” 
was  duly  established  under  the  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain  ! 

There  is  something  very  curious  in  a  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Blands  writing  a  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Yet  the  late  King  Hawaii  actu¬ 
ally  did  this,  and  it  is  now  published  and  sold  as  a 
tract  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

There  is  nothing  more  uncommon  than  a  throne 
divided  by  inutuu  consent.  The  Emperors  of  the 
Eut  and  West  had  distinct  spheres  of  government, 
ana  their  thrones  were  separated  by  wide  continents 
and  seas.  But  Siam  is,  at  this  moment,  under  . 
divided  monarchy,  two  thirds  of  the  royal  power 
being  wielded  by  the  first,  and  one  third  by  the 
second  king.  Each  of  these  is  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind.  Even  the  second  speaks  pure  English,  has  a 
library  filled  with  European  books,  and  workshops 
for  making  scientific  and  mechanical  instruments. 
But  he  is  somewhat  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  who, 
while  a  usurper  held  the  throne,  assumed  the  ch.ar- 
acter  of  a  Buddhbt  priest,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
study.  He  has  mastered  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  writes 
his  autobiography  in  Latin,  and  speaks  English  with 
the  precision  of  a  scholar.  Faithful  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  East,  lie  has  threw  hundred  wives,  and 
;  considers  this  a  moderate  allowance,  seeing  that  his 
father  had  seven  hundred.  He  laughed  heartily 
when  our  envoy,  Sir  John  Bowring,  told  him  that 
in  England  we  are  contented  with  one.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  him  seated  on  his  throne,  with  “  all  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind”  sparkling  in  his 
crown  and  on  his  vestments,  while  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  in  garments  of  gold,  lie  on  all  fours,  with  their 
faces  nearly  touching^the  ground,  prostrate  before 
his  nused  sceptre.  But  it  is  more  curious  still  to 
follow  him  into  one  of  his  private  apartments,  and 
there  see  him,  as  Sir  John  Bowring  did,  divested  of 
every  ornament,  sitting  with  his  youngest  child,  a 
girl  of  five  years  old,  on  his  knee,  —  her  body  painted 
the  color  of  gold,  and  a  chaplet  of  fragrant  white 
flowers  round  her  head. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  one  particular  kings  differ 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Being  more  l^ened 
than  others  from  restraint,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  Mblic  opinion,  their  individuality  de¬ 
velops  fast.  The  sharp  outlines  of  their  character, 
moral  and  intellectual,  are  less  worn  down  than 
those  of  their  subjects.  Their  will  is  generally  their 
law;  and  hence,  no  loss  than  from  their  exalted 
position,  they  become,  for  good  or  ill,  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  grotesque  curios¬ 
ities  which  history  offers  to  our  view. 


DADDY  DODD. 

John  Beadle  was  an  honest  man,  with  a  larm 
family  and  a  small  shop.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  cir. 
cumstance  in  John’s  position  that,  while  his  family 
kept  on  enlarging,  the  shop  obstinately  maintained 
its  contracted  dimensions ;  tliat,  while  there  seemed 
to  be  no  bounds  to  the  race  of  Beadle,  the  business 
which  maintained  them  was  strictly  limited.  John’s 
shop  was  situated  in  one  of  the  many  by-streets,  with 
no  main  thoroughfare  among  them,  which  constitute 
Somers  Town,  and  it  w.as  devoted  to  the  sale  of  coals 
and  vegetables.  As  a  householder,  John,  though  in 
a  small  way  of  businc.ss,  was  a  person  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  sole  lessee  of  an  en¬ 
tire  tenement.  It  was  something  to  boast  of  in  that 
neighborhooil,  but  not  much ;  for  the  roof  which 
John  called  his  own  was  a  broken-backed  roof,  and 
covered  only  one  floor  besides  the  basement,  which 
formed  the  emporium.  The  tenement  seemed  to  be 
fast  sinking  into  the  earth.  The  impression  of  the 
beholder  was  that  one  story  had  already  sunk,  and 
that  the  others  were  rapidly  following  it ;  so  that  it 
seemed  probable  that  in  a  few  years  there  would  be 
nothing  visible  but  the  broken-backed  roof  lying 
flat  on  the  spot,  a  monument  of  departed  commerce 
in  coals.  Meantime,  by  the  agency  of  two  upright 
beams  and  one  transverse  one,  the  broken-backed 
roof  was  kept  over  the  heads  of  John  and  his  fam- 

.  .  .  . 

John’s  famdy  consisted  of  his  wife  Martha,  seven 
children,  and  Martha’s  old  father.  All  these,  includ¬ 
ing  the  old  man,  who  was  past  work,  and  utterly 
without  moans  of  his  own,  were  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  John,  aided,  when  urgent  family 
afiairs  would  permit,  by  his  wife.  John’s  exertions 
were  divided  between  chopping  firewood,  taking 
out  hundreds  (more  frequently  half-hundreds)  (J 
coals  on  a  truck,  and  “moving.”  The  occupation 
of  “  moving  ”  may  be  described  as  gcung  to  houses 
about  quarter-day,  wrestling  with  chests  of  drawers, 
sofas,  four-post  bedsteads,  and  other  heavy  articles 
of  furniture,  and  getting  very  little  money,  but  a 
good  deal  of  beer.  If  John  had  been  a  pelican  of 
the  wilderness  he  might  have  nourished  his  family 
upon  beer  for  a  week  after  a  moving ;  but  ho  was 
only  a  man,  and  could  do  little  more  than  find  them 
a  bit  of  supper  with  the  single  shilling  which  was 
generally  all  his  reward  in  available  currency. 

The  door  and  the  window  of  the  shop  being  al¬ 
ways  open,  the  nature  and  extent  of  John’s  stock  in 
traile  were  patent  to  the  world.  It  consisted  of 
about  a  ton  of  coals, — which  generally  ran  small, — 
heaped  up  in  a  comer,  a  little  pile  of  firewood,  a  few 
strings  of  onions,  a  few  bunches  of  greens,  a  bosket 
or  two  of  potatoes,  a  box  of  red  herrings,  a  bottle 
of  peppermint-stick  alluringly  displayed  with  some 
marrowless  nuts  and  wizened  apples  on  a  board  out¬ 
side  the  window,  and  a  bed-wrench.  This  last  in¬ 
strument  was  a  wonderfbl  auxiliary  to  John’s  other 
resources.  While  the  two  upright  beams  and  the 
single  transverse  beam  were  the  support  of  the  em¬ 
porium  architecturally,  the  bed-wrench  was  the  prop 
of  the  emporium  commercially.  It  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  bought,  but  borrowed ;  and  the  charge  for  the 
loan  of  the  bed-wrench  was  twopence.  Chaldron 
Street  was  given  to  borrowing,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  street  which  did  not  lie  easy  in  its  bod,  for  it  was 
always  taking  its  bed  down,  and  putting  its  bed  up 
again,  the  result  being  that  John’s  bed-wrench  was 
in  constant  and  urgent  demand. 

One  half  of  John’s  shop  was  occupied  by  the 
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itock,  the  other  half  formed  the  ordinary  sitting- 
room.  This  latter  room  had  a  fireplace,  surmounted 
by  a  mantel-shelf,  on  which  stood  several  works  of 
art  in  china ;  and  its  furniture  consisted  of  two  or 
three  Windsor  chairs  and  a  small  round  table. 
Little  active  domesticity  was  ever  witnessed  in 
this  department  except  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  the  family,  coming  from  the  coals  and  the 
potatoes  and  the  firewood,  made  a  rush  at  the  little 
round  table,  and  scrambled  for  herrings  and  thick 
bread  and  butter  and  tea.  At  such  times  old  Dad¬ 
dy,  Martha’s  superannuated  father,  was  to  be  seen 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  his 
bald  bead  encircled  by  a  glory  of  onions,  and  the 
coab  nsing  on  his  right  like  a  distant  mountain 
range,  put  in  as  a  background  to  the  picture. 
Those  family  banquets  were  sliarji  and  short.  All 
unnecessary  conveniences  of  luxury,  such  as  knives 
and  forks,  slop-basins,  and  the  like,  were  dispensed 
with.  Each  one  as  he  finished  his  cup  of  tea  turned 
round  and  threw  the  dregs  upon  the  heap  of  coals, 
and,  when  ho  had  finished  picking  his  herring, 
turned  the  other  way  and  flung  the  bones  into  the 
fire.  Ailec  the  meal,  Mr.  Beadle  was  accustomed 
to  sit  down  opposite  old  Daddy,  while  Martha 
drew  up  between  them,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
mending  of  the  family  linen;  but  as  the  number 
of  chairs  was  limited,  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  usually  reclined,  in  the  classic  fashion,  among 
the  coals,  from  contact  with  which  they  derived  a 
swarthiness  of  complexion  which  caused  them  to  be 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  “  black  Beadles,” 
John  and  Martha  loved  their  oflspring  dearly,  and 
would  not  have  had  anything  happen  to  one  of 
them  for  the  world ;  but  they  began  to  find  that 
they  were  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  in  appe¬ 
tite  in  a  ratio  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
development  of  the  trade  in  coals  and  vegetables, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rolling  stock  had  been 
increased  by  a  new  truck  and  a  second  bed-wrench. 
John’s  ambition  had  often  taken  a  run  at  a  horse 
and  cart;  but  it  had  never  been  able  to  vault  so 
high,  and  always  fell  back  upon  the  truck  and  hurt 
itself  in  the  region  of  its  dignity.  A  truck  is  not  a 
glorioiu  kind  of  vehicle,  —  especially  a  coal-truck. 
It  is  a  vehicle  that  takes  the  pavement  rather  than 
the  middle  of  the  road,  for  choice,  and  although  the 
thunder  which  it  makes  as  it  traverses  the  coal-traps 
on  the  pavement  is  considerable,  it  is  not  a  source 
of  pride  to  its  owner.  Besides,  it  does  not  warrant 
the  assumption  of  that  sceptre  of  authority,  a  whip ; 
and  it  is  usually  propelled  by  one  of  the  human  spe¬ 
cies.  Well,  it  would  never  do  if  we  all  had  the 
same  ambition.  While  some  persons  aspire  to  rule 
their  fellow-men,  there  are  others  who  prefer  to 
exercise  authoriW  over  the  brutes  in  driving  a 
horse  and  cart.  This  was  John’s  case.  A  horse  and 
cart,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  business,  and 
a  drive  down  the  road  to  the  Jolly  Butchers  on 
Sunday  ailernoon,  with  the  missus  in  all  her  best  by 
his  side,  and  the  kids  with  their  faces  washed  be¬ 
hind,  like  a  pen  of  clean  little  pigs,  —  this  had  been 
the  dream  of  John’s  life ;  but  it  was  a  dream  that 
had  not  yet  come  true.  Indeed,  so  far  from  this, 
John’s  prospects  were  becoming  darker  rather  than 
brighter  every  day. 

“  What  was  to  be  done  ?  ” 

This  question,  which  had  long  suggested  itself 
both  to  John  and  Martha,  found  audible  expression 
one  night,  after  the  black  Beadles  had  scampered 
away  to  their  holes  for  the  night  Old  Daddy  Dodd 
was  sitting  dozing  in  his  chair  by  the  side  of 


the  fire,  and  John  and  Martha  were  sitting  oppo¬ 
site. 

It  was  John  who  propounded  the  question,  — 

“  What  was  to  be  done  ?  ” 

Martha  made  no  audible  reply ;  but,  after  a  pause, 
raised  her  eyes  to  John’s  face,  and  then  looked 
across  significantly  at  Daddy. 

John  shook  his  head,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand. 

“  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  do  it  any  longer, 
John,”  Martha  said.  “  I  had  no  right  ever  to  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  do  it.” 

“  But  it  was  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  do  it, 
Martha,”  John  replied.  “  He ’s  your  father,  and  I 
could  n’t  see  the  poor  old  man  starve !  ” 

“  But  he  need  n’t  starve,  you  know,  John,”  Martha 
said ;  and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  said  the  words. 

“  I  know  what  you  mean,”  John  returned  ;  “  but 
I  can’t  bear  the  thoughts  of  it.  It ’s  not  what  ought 
to  be,  when  he ’s  had  a  house  of  his  own  and  drove 
his  own  chay,  and  pmd  rates  and  taxes,  and  every 
comfort.” 

“  Well,  it  is  hard  when  you  think  of  it,”  Martha 
replied,  sadly ;  “  and  the  drawing-room  that  we  had, 
too,  and  the  silver  spoons,  and  toe  real  china  cups 
and  saucers  1  ”  And  at  the  thought  of  the  china 
cups  and  saucers  Martha  dropped  a  tear. 

“  Yes,  it  is  hard,”  John  returned ;  “  and  that ’s 
why  I  have  stood  between  him  and  U  as  long  as  I 
could.” 

“  But  you  can’t  stand  between  him  and  it  any 
longer,  John,  and  I  mustn’t  ask  you  to;  it’s  not 
fair  to  you,  John,  and  you  sha’n’t  be  burdened  with 
him  any  longer.” 

Poor  old  Daddy  was  sitting  dozing  in  his  chair, 
blissfully  unconscious  of  these  deliberations,  of  which 
he  was  the  subject  In  hb  time  Daddy  had  been 
in  a  good,  though  small  way  of  business,  in  the  car¬ 
pentering  line,  combined  with  a  little  undertaking 
(which  he  undertook  in  his  overtime,  to  oblige 
friendsL  and  he  had  brought  up  a  large  family 
decently  ;  but  hb  sons,  who  might  have  been  a  help 
to  him  in  hb  declining  years,  emigrated,  and  died 
in  foreign  parts;  and  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
began  to  creep  upon  the  old  man,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work  with  hb  own  hands,  he  disposed 
of  his  business  at  an  alarming  sacrifice,  and  retired 
to  live  on  his  means.  Ilis  means  were  small,  but 
his  remaining  years  were  few ;  and  proceeding  on 
hb  philosophic^  calculation.  Daddy  lived  upon  the 
principal  instead  of  the  interest  (which  he  could 
not  have  lived  upon  at  all,)  and  lived  longer  than 
ho  calculated.  Although  Daddy  disposed  of  hb 
business,  and  let  the  carpenter’s  shop,  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  dwelling-house  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  and  this  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
old  carpenter  was  pretty  well  off.  Ills  daughter 
Martha  shared  in  this  impression,  and  was  rather 
disposed  to  boast  of  the  independent  gentleman,  her 
father,  and  cherish  expiectations  of  an  Inheritance. 

One  day,  about  two  years  after  Martha  had  been 
married  to  John  Beadle,  and  shortly  after  she  had 
prodigally  presented  John  with  the  second  pledge 
of  her  aflection,  old  Daddy  arrived  at  the  emporium 
suffused  with  smiles.  Martha  thought  he  was  going 
to  present  baby  with  the  silver  spoons.  When  the 
old  man  had  settled  himself  in  a  chair,  and  recov¬ 
ered  his  breath,  he  said,  with  a  pleasant  chuckle, — 

“  I ’ve  got  something  to  tell  you,  Martha.” 

“  What  is  it,  father  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Martha,  I ’ve  been  looking  in  the  top 
drawer,  and  —  and  —  ” 
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“  Yes,  lie  S£ud,  ‘  God  bless  you,  Martha,  and  God 
bless  John,  for  all  your  kindness.’” 

John,  whose  heart  was  much  too  big  for  his  other 
faculties,  withdrew  his  head  from  the  door,  and 
vented  his  smitten  feeling  in  a  howl. 

John  and  Martha  crawled  up  to  bed  that  ni^ht 
with  the  sense  of  a  premeditated  crime  weighing 
’upon  their  souls.  As  they  passed  the  room  where 
the  old  man  lay,  they  turned  away  their  faces. 

Next  morning  Martha  dressed  her  old  baby  in  his 
best  clotlies,  crying  over  him  all  the  while,  and  hid¬ 
ing  her  tears  as  best  she  could.  Daddy  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  Sunday,  that  they  were  putting  on 
his  best  things,  and  Martha  could  not  answer. 
Every  innocent  word  he  uttered  was  a  reproach  to 
her.  She  could  not  look  at  him  at  breakfast-time, 
neither  could  John. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  John  said  to  the  old 
man,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  he  could  command, — 

“  Grandfather,  I ’m  going  to  take  you  for  a  walk.” 

“  That ’s  kind  of  you,  John,”  said  the  old  man,  — 
“  very  kind.” 

“  Well,  come  along,  grandfather ;  here ’s  your  hat 
and  stick.” 

“  I 'm  ready,  John,  quite  ready.  Eh  ?  bless  me, 
what ’s  the  matter  now,  my  dear  V  ” 

Martha  had  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissing  him. 

“  Good  by,  lather,”  she  said,  through  her  sobs, 
“good  by.” 

She  had  resolved  not  to  say  it,  but  she  could  n’t 
help  it. 

“  Tut,  tut,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  man,  “  we  are 
not  going  far.  Are  we,  John  ?  ” 

“  No,  grandfather,  not  very  far.” 

“  And  we  ’ll  come  back  soon,  won’t  we,  John  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  grandfather,”  John  said ;  and  the  words 
almost  choked  him. 

Martha  whispered  to  the  children  to  go  and  shake 
hands  with  their  grandfather ;  and  wondering  what 
this  unusual  ceremony  meant,  they  did  as  they  were 
told,  quietly  and  silently. 

The  old  man  was  as  much  puzzled  as  the  children, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  a  birthday.  John 
could  not  answer  him ;  his  heart  was  full  and  his 
utterance  choked.  Without  another  word  he  took 
the  old  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  from  the 
house  ;  and  Martha  stood  in  the  doorway,  sui> 
rounded  by  the  children,  looking  after  them  sadly 
through  her  tears.  It  was  barely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  workhouse,  but  it  was  a  long  journey  for 
Daddy,  who  was  getting  very  frail  now.  lie  dropped 
his  stick  very  often,  and  John  had  to  stoop  and  pick 
it  up  for  him,  and  there  were  dangerous  crossings  to 
pass,  where  it  was  necessary  for  John  to  signal  to 
drivers  of  vehicles  to  draw  up  and  slacken  speed  un¬ 
til  he  carried  the  old  man  safely  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  Poor  old  Daddy,  going  to  the 
workhouse,  wiis  highly  honored  that  day.  The 
stream  of  trivlfic  stayed  its  current  and  diverted  its 
course  to  let  him  pass.  It  could  not  have  done 
more  for  the  Lord  Mayor.  At  length  John,  leading 
his  unconscious  charge  by  the  hand,  arrived  in  front 
of  the  workhouse  gates.  At  the  sight  of  the  gloomjr 
portal  and  the  high  black  w.all,  which  shuts  in  lile 
and  shuts  out  hope,  his  resolution  began  to  fail  him. 
He  stopj>cd  and  hesitated. 

“  Grandfather,”  he  said,  “  it ’s  about  time  for  your 
gla.<is  of  ale,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  John,  I  think  it ’s  getting  on  that 
way,”  said  the  old  man,  in  a  cheery  tone. 

“  Will  you  take  it  here  ?  ”  John  asked. 

“  Is  this  the  Nag’s  Head  ?  ”  the  old  man  inquired. 
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The  Nag’s  Head  was  the  house  which  he  had  r 
“  used  ”  for  forty  years.  ! 

“  No,  grandfather,”  John  said ;  “  this  is  not  the 
Nag’s  Head;  but  they  keep  a  good  glass  of  ale  I 
here.” 

“  Well,  just  as  you  like,”  Daddy  assented. 

So  John  took  the  old  man  into  a  public-house  op¬ 
posite  the  workhouse  gates,  and  gave  him  the  usual 
three-halfpence ;  for  it  was  Daddy’s  pride  always  to 
pay  for  his  liquor  with  his  own  hand.  While  Daddy 
was  sipping  his  ale,  John  tossed  off  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  spirits :  he  was  trying  to  screw  his  failing 
courage  to  the  point  When  the  old  man  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  glass,  John  took  him  once  more  by  the 
hand,  and  hurriedly  led  him  across  the  road.  He 
was  at  the  gate,  hesitating,  with  a  full  heart,  look¬ 
ing  through  a  mist  of  tears  at  the  handle  of  the 
workhouse  bell,  inviting  only  the  clutch  of  despair,  j 
when  the  old  man  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  —  I 

“  John ! ”  I 

“  Yes,  grandfather.”  |j 

“  Ain’t  this  the  workhouse  ?  ”  j 

Daddy’s  look,  his  intimation  that  he  knew  where  I 
he  was,  the  thought  that  he  suspected  his  design, 
struck  John  to  the  heart ;  and  he  hurried  the  old  | 
man  away  from  the  gate.  | 

“  The  workhouse,  grandfather,  no,  no !  ”  John  1 
said ;  “  what  made  you  think  of  that  ?  Come,  come  | 

away,  come  away ;  “  we  ’re  going  home,  gi’and-  1 

father,  going  home  as  fast  as  we  can.”  1 

John  was  so  anxious  to  drag  Daddy  away  from  | 
the  spot,  that  he  fairly  lifted  him  off  his  legs  and  ] 
carried  him  across  the  road.  In  his  excitement  and  I 
haste  he  quite  foigot  Daddy’s  feebleness,  and  hur-  I 
ried  him  along  at  such  a  rate  that  the  old  man  lost  | 

liis  breath,  and  was  nearly  falling.  It  was  not  until  | 

a  street  had  been  put  between  them  and  the  work-  | 
house,  that  John  relaxed  his  speed  and  allowed 
Daddy  to  recover  himself.  After  that  he  led  him  I 
gently  back  to  the  emporium,  took  him  in,  and  re-  | 
placed  him  in  his  old  chair  by  the  fireside.  j 

“  I  could  n’t  do  it,  Martha,”  he  said ;  “  my  hand  j 

was  on  the  bell,  when  he  looked  up  at  me  and  spoke  I 

to  me ;  and  his  look,  and  what  he  said,  struck  me  to  | 
the  heart.  I  could  n’t  do  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  | 

to  murder  the  poor  old  man.  It ’s  worse  than  mur-  t 

der,  Martha,  to  put  a  fellow-creature  in  yonder ;  it ’s  | 
burying  him  alive !  ”  I 

“  But,  John  —  ”  I 

“  I  say  it  shall  never  be  done  by  me,  Martha,” 
John  interposed,  sternly.  “We  must  do  the  best 
we  can  for  him,  and  strive  to  the  last  to  save  him 
and  ourselves  from  that  disgrace.” 

An  interchange  of  looks  sealed  the  compact  be-  j 
tween  them,  —  that  Daddy  was  to  have  a  home  with  [ 
them  while  they  had  a  roof  to  call  their  own,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  share  with  him. 

Old  Daddy  had  not  only  been  a  considerable  ex-  | 
pense  to  John  and  Martha,  but  during  the  winter  j 
months  he  had  been  much  in  the  way.  He  was  t 
always  pottering  about  in  the  shop,  which  being  j 
also  the  sitting-room,  did  not  afford  much  scope  for  I 

business  and  domesticity  combined.  But  now  the  ] 

fine  days  were  coming,  and  Daddy  would  be  able  ] 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time  out  of  doors.  So, 
when  the  fine  days  came,  little  Bcnjy,  John’s  young-  ; 
est  but  two,  who  was  not  old  enough  to  be  of  any 
assistance  in  the  business,  was  appointed  to  the  sole 
and  undivided  dutv  of  minding  grandfather,  and  ^ 
taking  him  for  walks,  when  it  was  convenient  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way.  Little  Benjy,  a  little,  laige- 
headed,  wise-looking  boy  of  six  years,  was  Daddy’s  j 
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especial  pet  and  favorite ;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
been  said,  so  much  more  responsible  a  person  was 
Benjy,  that  Daddy  was  his  pet  and  iavonte.  Be 
that  as  it  would,  they  loved  each  other,  and  on  fine 
days,  when  the  sun  shone,  it  was  their  delight  to 
wander  hand  in  hand  among  the  neighboring  streets, 
prattling  toother  like  two  children,  and  gazing  in, 
with  childlike  wonder,  at  the  pretty  things  in  the 
shop  windows.  The  people  round  about  called  them 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  old  Daddy  was  cer¬ 
tainly  as  much  a  babe  as  Benjy.  He  took  the  same 
interest  in  the  contents  of  the  toy-shops,  and  sighed 
as  deeply  as  Benjy  sighed  to  think  that  his  youthful 
guardian  could  not  bi^ome  the  possessor  of  a  much- 
coveted  toy-gun  (with  a  pink  stock),  which  went 
off  with  a  spiral  spring.  In  their  wanderings,  day 
by  day,  the  Babes  saw  many  strange  things,  and 
studied  the  wonders  of  Somers  Town  with  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  It  was  their  special  delight  to  stand 
before  an^  open  door  or  window,  which  afforded 
them  a  view  of  a  process  of  manufacture.  They 
stood  on  gratings  and  listened  to  the  rattle  of  sau¬ 
sage-machines  “that  went  by  steam,”  Benjy  in¬ 
formed  his  charge  and  pupil,  who  was  not  very 
well  up  in  the  modem  arts  and  sciences ;  they 
gazed  at  the  little  men  in  shirt-sleeves  and  flat 
caps,  who  turned  a  miniature  coffee-mill  under  a 
glass  case  at  the  grocer’s,  —  such  industrious  little 
men,  who  always  kept  on  grinding  whether  their 
master  was  in  the  shop  or  not,  and  never  seemed  to 
go  home  to  their  meals.  They  superintended  the 
wwering  of  barrels  into  public-house  cellars,  learn¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  specu¬ 
lating  as  to  whether  the  barrels  contained  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  six  ale  which  grandfather  liked ;  they 
watched  the  making  of  shoes  and  the  turning  of 
wood,  and  were  sometimes  observed  to  be  much 
absorbed  in  the  flaying  of  sheep,  a  process  which 
had  a  deep  abstract  interest  for  Benjy,  while  it  set 
Daddy  babbling  about  the  delights  —  to  him  now 
purely  visionary  —  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and 
caper  sauce. 

In  these  wanderings  Benjy  was  careful  not  to  re¬ 
lease  his  hold  of  Daddy’s  hand,  for  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  enjoined  never  to  leave  him  for  a  moment,  and 
whatever  he  did,  not  to  let  him  tumble  down.  One 
muddy  da^  Benjy  did  let  Daddy  tumble,  and  a  sad 
state  of  mind  he  was  in  for  fear  his  mother  should 
find  it  out  He  did  his  best  with  his  little  cotton 


pocket-handkerchief  to  efface  all  traces  of  mud  from 
Daddy’s  trousers :  but  he  was  afraid  lest  the  old 
man  might  “  tell  on  him.”  Not  that  there  was  any 
want  of  loyalty  between  them,  but  Daddy  was  get¬ 
ting  so  garrulous,  that  he  sometimes,  quite  uninten¬ 
tionally,  let  out  things  which  got  Benjy  into  trouble ; 
so,  when  anything  happened,  Benjy  was  obliged  to 
remind  grandfather  that  he  was  not  to  tell. 

“  You  won’t  tell  mother  that  I  let  you  fall  in  the 
mud,  will  you,  grandfather  ?  ”  he  would  say,  as  they 
bent  their  steps  homeward. 

“  O  no,  Benjy,”  the  old  man  protested.  “I  —  I 
sha’n’t  say  a  word  about  it.” 

At  first,  before  complete  confidence  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  between  them,  Benjy  sought  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  purchase  his  grandfather’s  silence  with  a 
penny  (which  he  did  not  at  that  moment  possess, 
out  expected  to  have  some  day) ;  but  he  had  come 
to  know  now  that  the  bond  of  love  between  them 
was  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  mutual  devotion, 
except  when  it  was  occasionally  loosened  by  an  in¬ 
advertence,  or  a  lapse  of  memory,  which  in  Daddy’s 
case  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  love  or  money 


to  control.  Groing  home  in  the  summer  evenings, 
after  their  rambles.  Daddy  and  Benjy  had  deeply 
interesting  tales  to  tell  the  family  of  the  wonders 
of  the  great  world  of  Somers  Town. 

Alas  that  those  relations  should  so  often  have 


fallen  upon  indifferent  ears  I  But  John  and  Martha 
were  becoming  sullen  and  moody,  a  prey  both  o( 
them  to  the  deepest  anxiety.  The  family  was  still 
increasing ;  but  the  business  continued  to  resist  all 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  development.  John  was 
getting  into  debt  at  the  coal-wharf,  and  at  the 
potato-warehouse.  The  times  were  hard,  and  were 
coming  on  hanlcr  with  the  approach  of  winter. 
Coals  were  at  eighteen  pence  a  hundred,  potatoes 
at  a  penn^  a  pound.  The  poor  people  could  n’t 
pay  the  price.  Poor  women  came  lor  a  few  pounds 
of  coal,  and  took  them  away  in  their  aprons.  There 
was  scarcely  any  use  for  the  truck.  When  coals 
were  so  dear,  and  fires  so  small.  Chaldron  Street 


was  a  good  deal  given  to  warm  itself  in  its  bed, 
which  thus  became  a  permanent  institution.  The 
consequence  to  John  was  that  his  bed-wrench  rusted 
in  idleness ;  and,  in  view  of  the  oxide  which  accumu¬ 


lated  upon  it,  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  disastrous  occupation  of  eating  its  head  off. 
The  fortunes  of  the  emporium  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb ;  John  and  Martha  could  scarcely  provide  bare 
food  for  the  family.  The  black  Beadles,  clamoring 
for  victuals,  and  not  finding  satisfaction  at  the  little 
round  table,  passed  like  a  cloud  of  locusts  over  the 
stock  in  the  shop,  and  making  short  work  of  the 
carrots,  attacked  even  the  cabbage-leaves  and  the 
turnip-tops.  John  and  Martha  were  denying  them¬ 
selves  day  after  day,  that  the  old  man  might  have  a 
bit  of  something  nice  and  nourishing.  But  things 
were  coming  to  a  crisis  now.  The  coal-merchant, 
the  potato-merchant,  and  the  landlord,  all  three 


threatened  process,  and  John  was  in  hourly  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  execution.  All  his  striving  had  been 
of  no  avail  to  save  “  him  and  them  from  that  dis¬ 


grace.”  It  must  come  now.  Nothing  could  avert  it 
One  afternoon  John  was  sitting  on  a  stool,  on  the 
site  of  the  mountain  of  coal,  which  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  the  last  shovelful  of  dust  (and,  alas !  the 
capitalist  at  the  wharf  had  not  the  faith  to  replace 
it),  utterly  dejected  and  dispirited.  It  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  trial  for  a  strong  man  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
vigorous  will,  to  be  thus  beaten  down  and  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  a  cruel  and  relentless  Fortune, 
whom  he  had  wooed  with  all  his  art,  and  wrestled 
with  all  his  strength.  Poor  John  had  received  so 
many  heavy  falls,  that  the  spirit  was  almost  crushed 
out  of  him.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  strange 
man  darkening  his  door,  he  felt  that  the  last  blow 
was  about  to  be  struck. 


“  Come  in,”  he  siud ;  “  don’t  stand  upon  any  cere¬ 
mony,  I  beg ;  I ’m  quite  prepared  for  you.” 

“  Arc  you  ?  ”  said  the  man,  curiously. 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  John  replied.  “  I  know  your  errand 
as  well  as  you  do  yourself.” 

“  Do  you  ?  ”  said  the  man,  in  the  same  tone. 

“  Do  you  come  here  to  mock  mo  ?  ”  cried  John, 
angrily,  rising  and  facing  the  intruder;  “to  mock 
me  as  well  as  ruin  me.” 


“  Mock  you  ?  ”  said  the  man. 

“  Yes,  mock  me,”  John  repeated,  in  the  same 
angry  tone. 

“  I  did  not  come  here  to  mock  you ;  far  from  it,” 
the  man  returned.  “  In  fact,  my  business  b  not  with 
you  at  all.  I  came  to  sec  Mr.  Dodd,  who  was  an  old 
neighbor  of  mine.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  John.  You  ’ll  ex- 
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unable  to  talk  well,  or  perhaps  even  unable  to  talk 
at  all  among  men,  recover  their  own  esteem  by  the 
conviction  toat  they  can  talk  agreeably  and  fluently 
to  women.  In  the  discussions  of  their  own  sex  about 
books  or  politics  or  horses  or  wine,  even  though  not 
devoid  of  knowledge  or  opinion,  they  are  cursed  with 
a  tormenting  dumbness  that  always  prevents  them 
from  saying  anything  which  is  both  worth  saying  in 
itself  and  precisely  to  the  point  as  well.  But  among 
ladies  they  are  unrivalled.  They  can  make  way 
with  the  very  dullest  and  most  unspeakably  insipid  of 
these  enchanting  creatures.  At  a  slow  dinner-party, 
or  in  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  they  prattle  to  their 
partners  like  a  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course, 
^is  is  their  grand  arena.  Other  men  may,  if  they 
will,  discourse  powerfully  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  club  bow-wndows,  or  among  theologians  and 
scholars.  But  not  for  all  their  triumphs  of  the 
tongue  would  the  genuine  lady’s  man  exchange  his 
own  skill  and  success. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  talking  to  women  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  much  more  diflicult  thing  to  do  than  talking 
to  men.  The  majority  alike  of  men  and  women  are 
horribly  vapid  on  nearly  every  subject  but  some  one 
or  two  in  which  their  own  interests  are  centred.  But 
women  are  more  vapid  than  men,  because  they  are 
not  even  supposed  to  feel  any  interest  in  most  of  the 
things  which  make  the  material  of  good  conversation. 
With  a  man,  one  always  has  the  common  ground  of 
the  newspaper.  The  dullest  of  men  can  generally 
get  fjurly  hold  of  the  one  idea  set  forth  in  a  leading 
article,  and  this  gives  him  a  sort  of  impetus.  La¬ 
dies,  on  the  other  hand,  don’t  even  get  so  much  as 
this.  And,  in  con.sequence  of  the  conventional  re¬ 
straint  put  upon  all  their  ideas  and  chances  of  ac¬ 
quiring  ideas,  they  do  not  catch  more  than  half  the 
allusions  in  which,  as  distinguished  from  elaborate 
statements,  good  talk  always  abounds.  The  allusions 
have  to  be  explained,  with  the  same  effect  as  decant¬ 
ing  soda-water.  Remembering  all  this,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  the  pride  of  the  man  who  can  talk 
well  to  ladies  is  not  unjast  or  exaggerated.  The 
knack  of  making  bricks  without  straw,  of  being  able 
to  go  on  talking  about  absolutely  nothing,  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  of  social  gills.  Perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  young  ladies,  at  any  rate,  the  boundary  line 
between  agreeable  talk  and  adroit  flirtation  is  not 
very  accurately  marked.  A  little  spice  of  flirtation 
is  a  wonderful  improvement  to  talk  in  the  eyes  of 
the  average  young  lady  of  common  life. 

The  most  spunous,  as  well  as  the  most  preten¬ 
tious,  kind  of  good  talker  is  the  man  who  talks  mag¬ 
azines.  If  anybody  chooses  to  give  his  mind  to  it, 
this  is  a  very  easy  road  to  a  certain  sort  of  conver¬ 
sational  success,  —  a  fact  which  may  account  for  its 
comparative  popularity.  It  is  an  especially  favorite 
method  among  college  dons.  The  author  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Manual,  or  somebody  of  the  same  stamp,  as¬ 
sures  every  young  man  that,  if  he  will  only  read  five 
verses  of  the  Greek  Testament  each  morning  after 
brcakfa.st  all  through  life,  he  will  retain  his  hold  at 
once  of  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  tongue  and  of  the 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  something  like 
the  same  principle,  a  conversational  don  believes 
that  half  an  hour  spent  religiously  every  afternoon 
in  the  magazine-room  of  the  Union  will  eventually 
make  a  man  the  most  successful  talker  of  his  age. 
Of  course  it  is  not  enough  to  run  your  eye  over  tne 
English  popular  magazines.  All  the  world  docs  this. 
It  is  in  some  of  the  French  and  German,  and  even 
American,  periodicals  that  the  finest  veins  are  to  be 
discovered.  Here  the  ingenious  and  industrious  ex- 
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plorer  constantly  “  strikes  ile,”  and  of  the  verj-  best 
quality.  Foreign  pieriodicals  abound  much  more 
freely  than  our  own  in  new  views,  astounding  in¬ 
terpretations,  outrageous  rehabilitations,  and  ove^ 
whelming  hypotheses.  To  advance  one  of  these,  | 
with  a  few  of  what  the  author  took  for  proofs  and  ' 
arguments,  may  establish  a  reputation  for  a  whole  i 
evening.  But  then  the  process  must  lx‘,  conducted  i 
with  judgment.  The  subject  has  to  be  easily  brought 
up,  though  some  masters  of  this  art  prefer  the  Ixilder  ■ 
method  of  seizing  an  early  pause  in  the  conversa-  ; 
tion,  and  at  once  launching  forth  into  the  middle  of  I 
things.  I 

It  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  subject 
should  be  one  on  which  the  listeners  know  a  little,  | 
but  not  too  much.  They  are  thus  tempted  to  offer 
bits  of  criticism  which  the  conversationalist,  having 
got  up  his  theme,  demolishes  in  a  most  masterly  man-  i 
ner.  Of  course,  all  this  must  be  done  gracefully  and 
without  assumption.  The  art  of  dissembling  your  | 
art  is  as  requisite  in  conversation  as  in  anything  else,  i 
and  it  is  as  useful  in  artificial  as  in  really  good  con-  : 
versation.  But  in  spite  of  its  temporary  success,  | 
talk  which  is  the  result  of  special  cram  has  no  place  | 
in  the  true  art.  Men  who  cram  themselves  for  talk-  | 
ing  purposes  arc  like  women  who  resort  to  the  rouge-  ; 
pot,  and  wear  false  hair.  Both  painted  women  and  ; 
crammed  men  may  be  very  pleasant  people  in  their 
way.  Society,  perhaps,  could  not  get  on  without  ! 
them ;  and  it  is  a  great  blunder  to  fly  into  a  pa.ssion  ; 
with  the  vanity  which  prompts  a  recourse  to  false  ; 
pretences.  Still,  men  who  habitually  let  off  maga-  i 
zine  articles  over  wine,  or  in  walks  with  their  friends,  ' 
should  learn  that  they  arc  not  true  talkers,  any  more  ' 
than  a  copyist  is  an  artist,  or  a  translator  of  books  a  ! 
creative  author. 

A  small  class  of  men  of  a  polemic  turn  of  mind 
mistake  disputation  and  argument  for  talk.  They 
do  not  care  for  any  conversation  which  does  not 
somehow  or  other  develop  an  issue,  a  position  which  I 
is  open  to  more  than  one  view.  A  good  talk  to  j 
them  is  pretty  nearly  synonymous  with  a  hot  and  ; 
close  argumentation.  They  are  like  those  mythical  i 
Americans  who  go  through  the  world  as  roaring  | 
lions,  seeking  flee  fights.  People,  in  their  view,  j 
only  meet  for  the  sharp  encounter  of  native  wits. 
The  quiet,  easy  flow  of  talk  is  a  tame,  dull  waste  of 
precious  time  that  ought  to  have  Ixien  spent  in  as¬ 
sertion  and  replication,  in  rejoinder  and  rebutter 
and  surrebutter,  in  quick  clenching  and  rapid  refu¬ 
tation.  A  couple  of  people  of  this  disputatious  tem¬ 
per  may  prove  as  outrageous  a  nuisance  as  the  most 
pompous  conversational  autocrat  that  ever  lived  and 
talked.  It  is  highly  proper  to  be  anxious  for  truth. 

If  you  hear  anybody  say  the  thing  that  is  not,  or 
that  in  your  opinion  is  not,  and  if  you  have  a  short 
and  decisive  confutation  easily  within  reach,  then  it 
is  well  to  lay  on,  and  not  to  spare.  But  a  sustained 
duel  is  a  sheer  vexation  to  calm  overlookers.  In¬ 
stead  of  trusting  that  right  may  win,  they  sigh  in 
vain  for  the  descent  of  some  just  angel  who  should 
inflict  upon  the  disputants  the  fate  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats.  As  He  Quincey  says,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Parr’s  i 
rudenesses  in  this  direction,  “  mere  gocnl  sense  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  without  any  experience  at  all  of  high  life,  to 
point  out  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  allowing  two 
angry  champions  to  lock  up  and  sequestrate,  as  it 
were,  the  wnole  social  enjoyment  of  a  large  party, 
and  compel  them  to  sit,  ‘in  sad  civility,’  witnesses 
of  a  contest  which  can  interest  the  majority  neither 
by  its  final  object  nor  its  management.”  Kow  and 
then,  it  is  true,  one  meets  a  fool  so  hollow  and  so 
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pretentious  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  having  a  throw  with  him.  But  even  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  the  execution  ought  to  be  swift  and 
certain.  If  you  can  impose  absolute  silence  on  your 
fool,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  little  time  and 
trouble  in  despatching  him.  But  if  he  be  one  of  those 
lively  fools  who  can  skip  to  and  fro  with  the  celerity 
and  heartiness  of  that  ignoble  but  tormenting  insect 
which  can  leap  a  hundred  times  the  hmgth  of  its 
own  body,  who  is  no  sooner  expelled  from  one  cor¬ 
ner  than  he  has  entrenched  himself  in  another,  then 
it  b  much  the  betteb  plan  to  leave  him  to  disport 
at  his  ea.se.  And  though  an  encounter  between  a 
blockhead  and  a  philosopher  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  amusing  and  useful,  an  encounter 
between  two  philosophers  in  society  b  a  dbtinct 
absurdity. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  affectation  of  good 
talk  especi.ally  prevalent  in  our  own  time.  If  one 
were  engaged  m  classifying  the  popular  fallacies 
about  colloquial  excellence,  thb  might  be  called 
the  Dark  Lantern  Fallacy. 

It  consists  in  suddenly  shooting  down  upon  the 
conversation  with  a  sharp  explosive  sentence,  which 
b  uttered  in  a  couple  of  seconds,  but  whose  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  talkers  is  much  more  enduring. 
This  is  very  useful  at  times.  To  let  a  ray  of  light 
<  into  a  discussion  by  a  keen  paradox  may  be  to  do 
excellent  service.  But  paradox  may  readily  be 
carried  too  far.  The  knack  is  easily  acquired,  and 
thb  is  in  itself  a  presumption  against  it.  The 
youngest  undergraduate  is  now-a-days  often  master 
of  the  art  of  saying  these  pungent,  half-true,  and 
wholly  c.xaggerated  things.  The  prime  secret  of 
the  art  consists  in  being  entirely  without  reverence. 
Of  the  men  who  have  won  reputations  by  these 
trenchant,  far-shootin<j  interpolations  in  talk,  the 
most  have  earned  their  laurels  by  the  simple  trick 
of  bringing  somethin"  that  most  people  look  upon 
with  respect  or  awe  into  juxtaposition  with  some¬ 
thing  else  that  is  ludicrous  and  petty.  This  is 
amusing  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  Philistines 
and  reverential  folks  have  so  much  of  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  that  the  occasional  epigram  which 
tempers  their  despotism  cannot  be  anything  but 
welcome.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  applause 
which  rewards  the  man  who  suddenly  lets  out  a 
keen  ray  and  then  shuts  his  light  up,  lying  subtly 
in  wait  for  his  next  chance,  is  very  likely  to  make 
him  think  a  great  deal  better  of  himself  than  he 
b  at  all  justified  in  doing.  For  six  epigrams  in  an 
evening  do  not  make  a  good  talker.  And  men,  or 
rather  lads,  of  this  stamp,  —  for  men  find  the  com¬ 
parative  worthlessness  of  the  knack,  —  are  apt  to 
lorget  the  difference  between  a  keen  epigram,  a 
vigorous  antithesis,  or  a  hissing  paradox,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mere  pertness  and  flippancy  on  the 
other. 

It  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  classify  all  the 
varieties  of  good  talk,  elevated  or  merely  colloquial. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  good  talker  in  one  way,  and 
Coleridge  in  another.  Their  styles  are  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder.  But  each  has  characteristic 
merit  in  his  style,  and  between  them  lie  all  sorts  of 
shades  and  degrees. 

A  man  ought  to  bo  quite  catholic  in  his  views 
about  good  conversation,  only  thb  does  not  prevent 
him  from  seeing  that  in  society  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dull,  stupid,  or  pert  mimicry  of  talk.  Against 
display  of  vanity  in  this  shape  everybody  should 
earnestly  set  his  face.  It  b  one  of  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing  of  the  minor  social  sind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NOBODT  WILL  LOOK  AT  CONSOLS. 

If  romance  alone  were  interesting,  it  b  certain 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  this  story  finding 
readers.  But  it  happens  that  in  thb  matter-of-fact 
planet,  where  we  at  present  find  ourselves,  we  are 
bound  every  day  to  give  very  serious  heed  to  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  not  in  the  sUghtest  degree  romantie, 
and  to  concern  ourselves  very  closely  with  most  pro¬ 
saic  affairs.  As  commonplace  people,  living  in  a 
commonplace  way,  we  find  ourselves  chiefly  think¬ 
ing  commonplace  thoughts,  troubled  with  common¬ 
place  cares,  and  thrilled  with  commonplace  pleas¬ 
ures.  It  b  for  such  people,  therefore,  that  the 
writer,  thoroughly  commonplace  himself,  as  he  well 
knows,  now  begins  to  write.  If  the  reader  reads 
another  line,  he  admits,  by  so  doing,  that  he  b  com¬ 
monplace  himself. 

This,  m  fact,  is  to  be  a  very  sordid  story,  filled 
full  of  sordid  cares  and  sordid  pleasures.  It  b  to 
have  no  hero  in  it,  for  the  action  is  not  heroic.  It 
is  to  have  no  love  in  it  (nisi  sceleratm  amor  ha- 
bendi)  ;  for  the  unheroic  man,  who  is  its  subject,  is 
married  long  before  the  tale  begins,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  marriage  b,  as  all  novelists  are  agreed,  the 
end  of  love.  It’  is  to  have  no  hair-breadth  ’scapes 
nor  moving  accidents,  —  no  murder,  no  suicide,  no 
forgery,  no  quadrigamy,  trigamy,  or  even  bigamy. 
We  are  afraid  we  must  even  add  there  is  to  be  no 
villain  in  it,  at  least  no  one  worth  calling  a  villain, 
and  that  wc  can  give  hardly  a  perceptible  spice  of 
envy,  hatred,  mabcc,  or  any  uncharitableness;  for 
the  truth  b,  that  he  of  whom  we  write  cared  for 
none  of  these  things. 

In  Lawrence  Reeve  we  do  unfeignedly  believe  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  was  as  little  soured  as  in 
any  man  Uving.  But  even  sugar  itself  b  well  known 
to  contain  always  some  slight  acidity  latent.  When 
therefore  he,  on  stepping  into  his  morning  omnibus, 
thinking  ruefully  of  sundry  biUs  which  that  day’s 
post  had  brought  him,  with  the  senders’  compliments, 
was  greeted  noisily  by  hb  city  friend  Tom  Edwards 
with  the  inquiry  if  he  did  not  think  that  he,  Edwards, 
had  somebody’s  own  luck;  and  when  Edwards  ex¬ 
plained  that  hb  reason  for  making  the  inquiry  was 
that  he  saw  by  that  morning’s  paper  (which  he  held 
up  in  high  glee)  he  had  just  had  two  more  of  his 
Turkish  ooneb  drawn  for  redemption  at  par,  and 
would  by  and  by  have  the  pleasure  of  stepping  down 
to  the  Bank  and  receiving  two  hundred  poumb  for 
what  had  cost  him  a  bare  hundred  and  twenty ; — 
when  Reeve  heard  thb,  we  say,  he  may  be  excused 
if  he  could  not  help  heaving  a  gentle  sigh ;  if  he  con¬ 
gratulated  his  fortunate  friend  with  a  lukewarmness 
almost  approaching  to  sulkiness ;  and  had  to  check 
himself  in  a  rising  wbh  to  recommend  Tom  Edwards 
to  betake  himself  forthwith  to  that  patron  whose  luck 
he  thought  was  his. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  cynically  that  there  b 
nothing  we  are  so  slow  to  forgive  as  success.  If  our 
good  tnend  faib  to  make  hb  way  in  the  world  we 
smile  down  upon  him  very  graciously,  and  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  treat  him  to  a  ride  in  our  own  car¬ 
riage.  But  let  him  only  make  headway  enough  to 
distance  us  by  ever  so  little,  —  let  there  seem  to  be 
any  prospect  of  hb  being  presently  in  a  piosition  to 
give  us  a  lift  in  hb  carriage,  —  wo  straightway  re¬ 
sent  his  success  as  a  personal  injury.  We  will  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  our  common  humanity,  that  this  b 
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put  too  strongly,  and  needs  qualification ;  but  prob¬ 
ably  there  are  few  things  more  aggravating,  even  to 
the  least  envious  of  us,  than  to  see  some  one,  palpa¬ 
bly  second  to  us  both  in  application,  ability,  and 
prudence,  prospering  a  good  deal  better  than  we 
ourselves.  And  if  to  this  to  added  the  fact  that  this 
second-rate  fellow  is  single,  while  we  ourselves  have 
a  wife  and  family  to  provide  for,  our  feelings,  not 
unnaturally,  are  wounded  in  the  quick  still  more 
acutely. 

■  Now  this,  unfortunately,  was  exactly  the  position 
of  Lawrence  Reeve.  No  man,  as  we  explained,  was 
naturally  less  envious ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  sore  at  hearing,  as  he  did,  not  once  nor  twice, 
but  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  with  a 
wearisome  Iteration,  of  the  way  in  which  Fortune 
shed  her  favors  on  Tom  Edwards ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  you  could  hardly,  in  a  walk  from  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar  to  Whitechapel,  meet  a  more  imprudent, 
reckless  fellow  than  Tom.  How  he  managed  to 
keep  his  place  with  Swankey  and  Nephew  was  a 
puzzle,  unless  you  accepted  the  usual  interpretation, 
that  that  firm,  wjing  itself  more  fast  than  firm,  rather 
inclined  to  be  represented  by  a  fast  man,  and  paid 
their  managing  clerk  rather  lor  his  skill  at  billiards 
and  his  reputed  good  judgment  in  horseflesh  than  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  grocery  trade.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  flourished  like  the  green  bayHree ;  and  Lawrence 
Reeve  looking  on,  and  seeing  that  whatever  Tom 
put  his  hamls  to  prospered,  could  not  help  feeling 
some  little  irritation,  not  considering  the  end  pre¬ 
dicted  for  those  who  are  likened  to  trees  of  tliat 
particular  species. 

Reeve  himself  was  a  man  as  different  from  Ed- 
wartls  as  Dowson  Brothers  were  from  Swankey  and 
Nephew.  Many  people  said  they  had  no  doubt  he 
was  really  a  partner  with  Dowson  Brothers  instead 
of  being,  as  he  was  styled,  merely  chief  clerk.  But 
those  who  knew  Walter  Dowson  laughed,  and  said 
they  knew  well  enough  that  liis  business  was  too 
good,  and  he  himself  too  shrewd,  to  allow  of  any 
one  coming  in  as  partner  as  long  as.  he  could  keep 
them  out.  And  unfortunately  for  Lawrence  Reeve 
the  laughers  were  right.  He  was  not  a  partner ;  he 
was,  as  he  was  called,  only  the  chief  clerk.  Dowson 
gave  him  four  hundred  a  year,  and  confessed  that 
he  was  cheap  at  the  money ;  confessed,  indeed,  to 
himself,  that  he  could  have  got  no  one  else  to  do  as 
well  for  him  as  Reeve  did  at  double  the  price. 

At  the  same  time  Reeve  was  by  no  means  a  dis¬ 
contented  man,  or  prone  to  think  himself  hardly 
used.  He  had,  at  any  rate,  all  the  power  of  a  part¬ 
ner  if  he  had  not  quite  all  the  profits.  He  had  been 
chief  clerk  now  for  ten  years  and  upwards,  until  he 
had  come  to  be  as  well  known  in  Mincing  Lane  and 
through  all  the  City  as  old  Dowson  himself,  and 
uite  as  much,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  respected. 
There  is  but  one  Dowson,  of  course,  the  elder 
brother  being  dead  these  seventeen  years.)  His 
word,  in  fact,  was  taken  for  Dowson’s  word.  What 
he  agreed  to  Dowson  never  failed  to  carry  out,  and 
what  he  approved  Dowson  never  discountenanced. 
Besides,  all  wealth  is  of  course  comparative,  and  the 
clever  fellow  who  has  lived  for  years  on  two  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  finds  himself  rich  on  four  hundred; 
while  the  noodle  who  has  once  had  five  hundred 
finds  himself  awfully  pinched  on  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  And  Lawrence  Reeve  could  remember  the 
time  when  he  had  lived,  not  on  two  hundred,  but  on 
that  sum  abbreviated  of  one  of  its  ciphers. 

He  remembered  the  time,  thirty  years  ago,  when 
he  first  went  to  Dowson’s  as  office-boy  at  seven  shil¬ 


lings  and  sixpence  a  week.  At  least  he  knew,  fmm 
the  sheer  fact  of  his  being  himself  and  not  another 
person,  that  there  once  had  been  such  a  time,  thonrii, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  he  remembered  it  was  to  sav  '' 
too  much ;  for  often  when  he  looked  back  tluough 
the  dim  vista  of  the  years  that  were  gone,  his  mem¬ 
ories  seemed  rather  dreams  than  recollections.  He 
had,  as  it  were,  to  pause  in  his  thoughts  and  aek  . 
himself.  Am  I  really  that  Larry  who  ran  at  every-  j 
body’s  call  and  was  cuffed  at  everybody’s  pleas- 
lire  ?  Has  the  old  master.  Palmer  Dowson,  really 
been  dead  all  these  years?  Is  the  present  mas¬ 
ter,  with  his  cautious,  plodding  ways,  really  the  i 
Walker  Dowson  of  whom  so  much  evil  and  so  little 
good  was  then  predicted?  Is  the  present  business  ! 
really  the  growth  of  that  little  retail  trade  ?  Does 
my  good  old  mother,  where  she  is,  still  know  of  and  ; 
care  for  earthly  things  ?  Does  she  see  through  the  j 
roof  and  walls  of  Dowson’s  outer  office,  notice  the 
clatter  of  stools,  and  the  sudden  hush,  and  the  swift  ' 
scraping  of  pens,  when  the  door  opens,  and  say, 

“  That  IS  my  Larry  walking  through  into  his  own 
private  office  ;  that  is  my  Larry  whom  I  died  bless¬ 
ing,  whom  I  died  praying  for ;  —  happy  that  he  who 
had  none  to  help  him  had  at  least  seven  and  sil¬ 
ence  a  week,  and  did  n’t  care  for  pastry ;  and  he 
as  been  a  steady  lad,  and  now  he  has  four  hundred 
a  year,  and  a  wife  and  two  girb  and  a  boy,  and  a 
good  house  and  a  piano,  and  a  stereoscope,  and  a  lot 
of  beautiful  views ;  and  there  he  b,  walking  through 
into  his  own  private  office  ?  ” 

These  and  many  more  such  questions  did  Law¬ 
rence  ask  and  answer  in  hb  own  mind  often  as  he 
sat  and  looked  back  into  his  p«st,  and  thanked  the 
Lord  for  the  measure  of  prosperity  that  had  been 
given  him. 

But  a  growing  family  implies  growing  wanb,  and 
only  those  who  have  grown-up  girb  know  what  a 
luxnrious  growth  of  wants  may  safely  be  counted  on 
as  their  attendants.  Reeve  had  been  a  cautious 
man,  and  a  careful,  and,  with  long-continued  pru¬ 
dence  and  self-denial,  had  managed  to  save  two 
thousand  pounds.  It  brought  him  in  a  little  less 
than  seventy  pounds  a  year,  he  having  bought  his 
Consob,  on  the  average,  at  ninety  or  thereabouts. 
With  this  interest-money  and  his  salary,  he,  for  liis 
own  part,  could  have  rested  quietly  content,  and  still 
thought  himself  rich.  But  there  were  times  when 
he  did  undoubtedly  long  for  more,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  hb  own.  Such  longings,  too,  not  unnatu¬ 
rally,  were  most  irrepressible  at  those  times  of  the 
year  when  bilb  arc  delivered, — which  coincide  with 
those  times  when  dividends  are  paid.  And  when 
Edwards,  who  rode  down  with  him  in  the  ’bus  every 
morning,  mentioned,  as  he  generally  did  at  dividend 
time,  that  he  had  just  sent  in  his  coupons  and  got 
his  interest  on  his  Turkish  bonds.  Reeve,  at  such 
times,  was  compelled  to  think  that  the  “  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Three  per  Cents  ”  had  been  somewhat 
overpraised. 

Not  that  he  would  have  ever  consented  to  shape 
his  own  course  of  conduct  in  general  matters  by  that 
of  Tom  Edwards,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
shaped  the  policy  of  Dowson  Brothers  by  the  policy 
of  Swankey  and  Ncjihcw  (for  whom  he  had,  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  business  point  of  view,  the  most  ab^lute 
contempt) ;  but  in  this  matter  it  was  palpable  that 
Edwards  had  the  advantage.  Four  years  ago  he 
had  invested  a  legacy  that  came  to  him,  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  in  Turkish  bonds  at  sixty.  Twenty 
of  them  had  he  got  for  hb  money,  each  bringing  him 
in  six  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  interest  had  been 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LARGE  PROFITS  AND  QUICK  RETURNS. 

Lawrence  Reeve  was  not  a  reading  m.m,  and 
^nerally,  it  is  to  bo  confessed,  turned  with  more 
interest  to  the  City  Article  of  “  The  Times  ”  than 
to  the  newest  number  of  Dickens  or  Trollope  which 
might  happen  to  have  found  its  wav  to  his  table. 
Mrs.  Reeve,  idways  busy,  and  to-night  busier  than 
usual  in  some  elaborate  mystery  of  needlework, 
was  somewhat  surprised,  therefore,  when  at  last 
she  noticed  that  it  was  not  his  usual  evening  paper 
that  absorbed  her  husb.ind’s  attention,  but  that  he 
was  poring  over  certain  printed  documents,  remark¬ 
ably  unifonn  in  appearance,  each  headed  “  Pro¬ 
spectus,”  and  each  having  appended  a  “  Form  of 
Application  for  Shares.”  We,  of  course,  who  have 
just  been  with  him  to  the  brokers,  and  know  from 
what  respectable  quarter  he  had  those  documents, 
have  our  own  opinion  of  their  value.  But  it  soon 
became  clear  that  Mrs.  Reeve,  without  waiting  for 
any  special  information,  put  but  a  low  estimate  on 
literature  of  this  description. 

“  The  London  Bank  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Limited,”  she  said,  reading  aloud.  “  Why, 
what  in  the  name  of  Mincing  Lane  is  this,  Law¬ 
rence  ?  ” 

Reeve  was  intent  on  one  of  the  other  prospec¬ 
tuses,  and  did  not  reply  just  then ;  so  she  read  on : — 

“  The  inconvenience  which  has  long  been  felt 
from  the  want  of  proper  banking  facilities  in  Pata¬ 
gonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego  having  of  late  years  in¬ 
creased  to  a  very  serious  extent,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Bank  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego, 
Limited,  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  exclu¬ 
sive  concession  ftom  the  re^onsible  government  of 
Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  under  which  they 
will  be  able,  without  delay,  to  organize  suitable 
establishments  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  merchants 
and  others  in  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  in  the 
above  extensive  and  comparatively  undeveloped 
countries.  The  Directors  arc  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  announce  the  precise  terms  of  this  con¬ 
cession,  or  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  valuable  privi¬ 
leges  which  accompany  it.  But,  to  enable  them¬ 
selves  to  justify  the  flattering  marks  of  preference 
which  have  been  shown  in  their  favor,  they  propose 
to  start  the  new  undertaking  on  the  basis  of  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  one  million,  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  a 
hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  thousand  of  which  have  already  been 
subscribed  by  the  Directors  and  their  friends  in  this 
country  and  Patagonia.  The  remainder  are  now, 
for  a  limited  time,  oflered  at  par  to  the  public,”  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

“  And  pray  what  do  you  think  of  doing  with  this, 
Lawrence  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Reeve. 

“  I  think  of  asking  you  to  put  it  in  the  fire,  my 
dear,”  he  said ;  for  Reeve  himself 'had  only  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  banking  capacities  of  Patagonia. 

“  Decidedly  the  best  place  for  it,”  was  the  answer. 
“  And  what  about  the  others  ?  ” 

“  The  others  will,  some  of  them,  need  a  little  more 
consideration.” 

“  Is  the  ‘  Ghurtnakorra  and  IBddle  Amlwch 
Gold  Mining  and  Slate  Company,  North  Wales, 
Limited,”  one  of  those  which  will  need  a  little  more 
consideration  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not,  Carry.  I  am  content  to  see  the 
Gold  of  North  Wales  deposited  with  the  Bank  of 
Patagonia.” 


“  The  Patent  Crane,  Windlass,  and  Corkscrew 
Company  ”  followed  the  Gold  Mines ;  and  the  “  Ni¬ 
agara  Waterworks”  followed  the  “Corkscrews." 
But  there  were  still  two  prospectuses  on  which 
RcQve  was  inclined  to  bestow  more  serious  thought 
One  of  the  two  happened  to  be  that  of  the  ‘^u. 
rope.an  and  General  Finance  Corporation,”  which  j 
undertaking  was  being  launched  just  at  that  time.  I 
Every  one  knows  what  a  tower  of  strength  were  its  1 
directorate,  and  how  eminently  respectable  were  all  i 
its  amspiccs.  Every  one  remembers  the  furore  there  ■ 
was  for  its  shares,  and  the  remarkable  excess  of  ap¬ 
plications  over  and  alwve  the  number  to  be  allotted. 
Reeve  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  ap¬ 
ply  lor  some  of  those  shares ;  and,  having  made  thij  • 
first  resolution,  he  made  a  second  one,  that  he  would 
keep  the  first  to  himself;  for  he  suspected  that  his  j 
wife,  if  told  of  it,  would  set  her  face  against  it.  He  | 
put  away  his  prospectuses,  therefore,  and  made  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  interesting  liimself  as  usual  in  his  news- 
p.aper.  But  his  thoughts  were  less  easily  confined 
than  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  s<at  intent,  he  settled  how  I 
much  of  his  stock  he  would  sell  out  from  Consols.  1 
lie  would  realize  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  | 
—  the  half  of  what  he  held.  And  he  would  do  this  ; 
at  once;  for  the  applications  for  Finance  shares 
must  be  made  within  two  days.  Then  he  would  ^ 
apply  for  two  hundred  of  them,  the  deposit  of  one 
pound  per  share  on  which,  with  the  four  pounds  per  ' 
share  on  allotment,  would  just  absorb  the  thousand. 

lie  would  call  on - ;  but  his  revery  was  inte>  i 

rupted  by  Mrs.  Reeve. 

“  Would  n’t  you  find  it  easier  to  read  the  paper 
the  other  way  up,  Lawrence  ?  ”  she  asked. 

And  Lawrence,  the  impostor,  pretended  to  rub 
his  eyes,  and  tried  to  get  up  a  yawn,  and  failed  (did  , 
anybody  ever  yet  succeed  in  yawning  at  will  ?),  and  i 
said  he  thought  he  would  go  to  bed  early,  being  un¬ 
usually  sleepy ;  none  of  which  shams  in  any  way 
blinded  that  good  lady,  his  wife,  who,  with  true  wo¬ 
man’s  instinct,  knew  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
those  prospectuses,  and  wished  no  one  to  share  his 
thoughts.  And  so  the  evening  passed  away,  and 
the  morning  came. 

Mr.  Harper  would  be  most  happy  to  sell  out  s  , 
thousand  of  Consols,  and  apply  for  two  hundred  Fi-  [ 
nance  shares.  He  would  have  been  equally  happy, 
no  doubt,  idthough  he  did  not  say  so,  to  apply  tor  i 
“  Patagonian  Ba^s,”  or  “  Patent  Cork^rews.’*  For  i 
all  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  broker’s  mill,  and  his 
commission  is  sure,  let  tlie  venture  turn  out  well  or 
ilL  He  thought  Mr.  Reeve  was  exercising  a  wise 
discretion.  These  were  not  days  for  letting  money 
lie  idle  in  the  Consols,  when  the  new  undertaki^ 
were  all  bringing  in  such  handsome  returns.  To 
Mr.  Harper  it  seemed  clear  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  monetary  affairs,  and  that  j 
the  time  was  close  at  hand  when  government  must 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  stocks,  or  I 
there  would  be  a  universal  rusk  to  sell  out.  A  new  i 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  necesssmy  to  authorize  | 
the  transfer  of  trust-moneys  to  more  remunerative 
investments ;  of  this,  and  of  much  more,  Mr.  Harper 
was  quite  satisfied.  Above  all,  he  was  satisfied  that  | 
Mr.  Reeve  was  doing  a  very  judicious  thing.  His  ' 
firm,  as  he  had  said,  abstaineu  from  giving  advice. 
But  this  did  not  debar  them  from  expressing  their  ; 
approval  when  their  clients  happened  to  take  just 
the  course  they  would  have  recommended,  had  mey 
been  fice  to  recommend  at  all. 

Lawrence  Reeve  himself,  to  speak  truth,  was  not 
quite  so  satisfied  of  his  own  discretion  as  Mr.  Harper  , 
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was,  and  needed  all  that  gentleman’s  smooth  speech¬ 
es  to  fortify  him  in  his  resolution.  As  he  walked  on 
to  his  office  after  giving  his  orders,  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  many  fears  and  misgivings.  He  hoped  that  all 
would  be  well,  but  he  was  not  blind  to  the  risk.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  quite  so  cool  over  his  work  that 
day  as  usual. 

lie  turned  next  morning  with  nervous  impatience 
to  the  newspaper.  “  Consols  sold  yesterday  at  89|.” 
And  “  No  ”  —  this  could  not  be  —  “  European  and 
General  Finance  Corporation  shares,  three  to  four 
premium.”  How  could  shares  be  at  a  premium  be¬ 
fore  they  were  allotted  ?  The  allotment  could  not 
be  made  till  nearly  another  week  had  passed.  How 
could  any  one  sell  the  shares  he  had  not  got  ?  In 
this  way  Reeve  argued  the  matter  in  his  own  mind, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  paragraph  was 
a  printer’s  error.  But  next  day,  to  his  amazement, 
it  was  there  again,  a  little  altered.  “  European  and 
General  Finance  shares,  four  to  six  premium.”  And 
so  from  day  to  day,  till  within  a  week  of  the  date  of 
his  sending  in  his  application,  they  stoo<l  quoted  at 
nine  to  ten  premium.  Then  he  understood,  or 
thought  he  understood,  what  it  meant  It  had  be¬ 
come  generally  known,  he  inferred,  that  the  number 
of  applications  was  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  to  be  allotted,  and  so  the  public,  in  de¬ 
spair  of  getting  their  applications  attended  to,  were 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  possession  of  such 
shares  as  had  already  been  promised  by  the  direc- 
tors. 

In  no  other  way  could  be  explain  it  For  he  was 
as  yet  inexperienced,  and  did  not  understand  that 
there  are  more  shares  sold  every  day  by  people 
who  do  not  possess  them  than  by  people  who  do. 
This  was  as  yet  all  a  great  mysteiy  to  him,  into 
which  he  was  in  due  time  to  become  initiated. 

That  night,  by  the  merest  chance,  who  should 
step  into  the  omnibus  after  Reeve  but  Harper  and 
Morris’s  managing  clerk,  Woodhead.  Reeve  natu¬ 
rally  began  to  talk  to  him  on  the  matter  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 

“  How  about  those  European  and  General  Finance 
shares  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  their 
being  already  quoted  at  such  a  premium?  Had 
they  been  all  allotted,  do  you  think,  before  my  ap¬ 
plication  went  in  ?  ” 

Woodhead  laughed.  “  O  no,”  he  said.  “  They  ’re 
being  bulled,  that ’s  all ;  they  ’ll  be  beared  next.” 

Reeve,  having  not  the  faintest  idea  what  this 
meant,  tried  to  look  his  wisest,  and  asked,  “  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  that,  do  you  suppose  ?  ” 

“  0,  then  they  ’ll  go  down  again,  of  course,  with 
a  run.  I  would  sell  now,  if  I  were  you.”  (Harper 
and  Morris  might  decline  to  give  advice ;  but  their 
clerks  gave  it  very  freely,  —  indeed,  without  wsut- 
ing  to  oe  asked.^ 

**  Sell  ?  but  I  nave  got  none  to  sell  till  the  allot¬ 
ment  is  made,  —  perhaps  not  then.” 

“  Tiy  it  on,”  said  Woodhead.  “  How  many  did 
you  ask  for  ?  ” 

“  Two  hundred.” 

“  Sell  one  hundred ;  you  are  sure  to  get  them ; 
hut  if  you  wait  for  your  allotment  letter  you  will  be 
too  late.  The  bears  will  be  down  upon  you  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  allotted.” 

“  And  if  it  should  happen  that  I  don’t  get  a  hun¬ 
dred  after  I  have  sold  them,  what  then  ?  ” 

“  0,  then  you  buy  to  make  up  the  deficiency.” 

And  so  they  parted.  Reeve  going  home  and  pon¬ 
dering  what  was  to  him  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  af- 
£un.  To  do  him  justice,  he  had  not  embarked  in  this 


business  in  the  spirit  of  a  speculator ;  much  less  was  he 
what  is  known  on  ’Change  as  “  a  premium  jumper.” 
He  had  thought,  after  making  a  liberal  discount  of 
the  promises  in  the  Finance  Company’s  prospectus, 
that  it  was  really  a  concern  that  bade  fair  to  be  sta¬ 
ble  and  secure,  and  to  pay  him  a  good  annual  divi¬ 
dend  on  his  money.  But  the  prospect  of  realizing 
so  large  an  immediate  profit  in  the  shape  of  premi¬ 
um  on  his  shares  was  one  he  had  never  counted  on, 
and  one  which,  now  it  did  seem  to  be  within  his 
reach,  he  could  not  allow  to  escape  him.  He  was 
not  so  sanguine  as  Woodhead.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  sell  a  hundred  shares,  but  in  the 
morning  he  did  actually  call  at  Harper’s  and  order 
them  to  sell  fifty  on  his  account ;  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  called  again,  and  got  a  sale  note  which 
showed  him  they  were  actually  sold  at  ten  pounds 
per  share  premium. 

Still  he  was  by  no  means  elated  that  night,  for  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had  anything  to  be  elated 
about  lie  had  a  terrible  dream  that  he  had  got, 
instead  of  an  allotment,  a  “  letter  of  regret  ” ;  that 
the  shares  had  gone  to  twenty  premium;  that  he 
had  had  to  buy  at  this  price  to  enable  himself  to 
deliver  what  he  had  sold,  and  that  he  was  thus  five 
hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket.  It  proved  but  a 
dream,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  make  him  reflect  that 
he  had  at  any  rate  committed  himself  to  a  possible 
loss  of  this  e.xtent,  or  more,  and  his  hand  fairly 
trembled  with  excitement  when  he  broke  the  seal 
of  a  letter  at  his  office,  which  he  saw  from  the  en¬ 
velope  was  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  com- 

E.  It  informed  him  that  the  directors  had  al- 
1  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
application,  fifty  shares, — the  precise  number  which 
he  had  already  sold.  Even  yet,  however,  he  hesi¬ 
tated  to  believe  that  he  really  had  in  this  easy  way, 
and  in  this  short  time,  cleared  five  hundred  pounds 
as  a  net  profit  on  his  deposit  of  two  hundred.  There 
were  a  score  of  events  which  might  happen,  any  one 
of  which  would  prevent  him  from  ever  touching  the 
money  he  had  gained.  The  man  who  had  bought 
the  shares  might  abscond,  or  become  bankrupt,  or 
repudiate  his  bargain.  At  any  rate,  he  would  say 
nothing  of  the  matter  to  his  wife  until  he  had  actu¬ 
ally  got  his  winnings  in  hand.  Such  was  the  reso¬ 
lution  he  made  and  adhered  to. 

With  no  little  anxiety  and  misgiving  he  waited  ^on 
from  day  to  day,  until,  all  Stock  Exchange  forms 
being  gone  through,  the  transaction  was  at  last 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  brokers.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  had  occupied  about  a  month ;  but  it  was 
wound  up  at  last,  and  on  the  night  that  he  went, 
home  much  excited;  with  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  he  read  in  the  paper  that  the  j 
Finance  shares,  with  which  he  had  done  so  well,  had  | 
gone  down  so  far  that  they  were  now  barely  saleable  ; 
at  some  little  discount.  I 

He  felt  therefore,  that  he  had  had  an  escape,  and 
beyond  the  satisfaction  ariring  from  his  gains,  he  en¬ 
joyed  all  that  most  exquisite  pleasure  which  arises 
out  of  the  sense  of  having  committed  an  imprudence 
fixim  which  no  harm  has  come  to  us. 

Ho  went  home,  wo  say,  with  fifteen  hundred  i 
pounds  in  his  pocket  For  while  this  matter  had 
hung,  as  it  were,  in  the  balance,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  what  further  investment 
he  should  seek  fw  the  remainder  of  the  money  real¬ 
ized  by  his  Consols.  He  had  thought  it  best  to  wait 
until  he  saw  what  he  really  had ;  and  now  he  could 
talk  with  his  wife  from  much  higher  vantage-ground 
than  he  could  have  taken  up  a  month  ago. 


LIGHTNING  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

Cflelum  petlmof  —  •clentia  I 

If  there  be  an  instance  where  instantaneoxis  mod¬ 
em  art,  photography,  may  supply  us  with  new  f;u;ts, 
the  seizing  of  the  flashes  of  hghtning  by  the  camera 
will  be  none  of  the  least.  The  quickness  of  the 
flashes  of  lightning  has  been  made  a  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  almost  all  languages ;  still,  art  may  be  able 
to  .arrest  and  fix  them  permanently. 

To  observe,  however,  and  to  classify  the  fliishcs  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  terra  Jirma  does  not  seem 
always  the  most  eligible  place  of  observation,  as  it 
may  be  that  the  nature  and  configuration  of  the 
country  may  influence  their  development.  It  was 
therefore  a  fortuitous  occurrence  that,  during  a  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  majestic  thunder-stonu 
surprised  a  party  of  amateurs,  on  a  fine  summer 
nignt,  when  between  Sicily  and  Malta,  being  proba¬ 
bly  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  any  land : 
when,  therefore,  the  flashe-s  of  lightning  arose  through 
a  uniform  medium,  the  air  and  the  sea. 

Without  entering  here  into  a  disqubition  on  the 
identity  of  light,  electricity,  and  aaloric,  in  fact,  of 
all  dynamic  agencies,  it  b  a  strange  observation  that 
the  first-known  photographs  (light-pictures)  were, 
properly  speaking,  produced  by  lightning  1  The 
following  glaring  facts  are  derived  from  a  late 
French  work  :  — 

In  1689,  the  lightning  having  struck  the  steeple 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Sauveur  de  Logny,  there  was 
found  impressed  on  the  cloth  of  the  altar  the  text  of 
the  consecration  prayer,  contained  in  an  open  book 
which  lay  close  by. 

In  1847  at  Lugano  a  woman,  who  had  been  near 
a  place  strock  by  lightning,  had  impressed  on  her 
Icg^  the  image  of  a  flower  growing  close  by. 

m  the  Bay  of  Zante  a  sailor,  who  was  killed  by 
lightning  while  sleeping  on  the  side  of  a  ship,  had 
impressed  on  his  left  breast  the  number  44,  which 
hung  engraved  on  metal  close  to  the  place. 

In  1853  there  was  observed  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  body  of  a  man,  the  imprint  of  a  tree  shattered 
by  lightning. 

These  are  curious  facts,  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  of  our  hitherto  galvano-clectric  theories.  Be¬ 
cause,  as  there  b  no  menstruum  here,  except  the 
air,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  substance 
these  imprints  have  been  caused  I  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  every  addition  to  electric  meteorology 
will  be  valuable.  In  reverting  to  observations  and 
sketches  of  the  flashes  of  lightning  made  on  the  open 
sea,  we  may  state  first,  that,  being  on  deck,  I  was  at 
once  struck  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 

Ehenomcnon  before  me,  and  finding  that  these  flashes 
ad  such  a  variety  of  form,  whenever  one  had  passed 
away,  I  went  down  into  the  cabin  to  make  a  slight 
temporary  sketch.  When  these  sketches  were,  a  lew 
daj-8  afterwards,  recopied,  I  began  to  have  a  better 
insight  into  and  to  classify  them. 

Imagining  that  part  of  the  horizon  where  the 
lightning  took  place,  as  on  a  large  theatrical  curtain 
of  a  daA  color,  the  simplest  form  of  electric  meteor 
which  appeared  thereon  was  — 

A  sort  of  light  coruscation,  or  a  glare,  illumining 
that  vast  portion  of  the  horizon  which  was  dark  be¬ 
fore.  I  think  that,  at  times,  the  entire  horizon  was 
not  thus  illuminated,  but  there  remained  a  circular 
segment  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  original 
darkness.  Almost  all  the  species  of  real  flashes  did 
not  begin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  all  seemed  to  come  from  the  surface  of  the  sea ! 


With  a  few  transitions,  not  yet  quite  clear  to  me,—  i 
as,  for  instance,  a  sort  of  electric  rain,  as  it  were,  i».  i 
stead  of  the  former  merely  luminous  coruscation,—  | 

I  arrive  now  at  what  is  called  — 

Forked  {arrowed)  lightning,  and  this  presented  i 
several  most  characteristic  and  well-defined  sjHiciei. 

Some  of  the  flashes  were  :  — 

A  single  flash,  going  up  nearly  perpendicular. 

A  single  flash,  forming  a  rather  flat  arc,  from  one 
corner  of  the  horizon  to  the  other. 

A  single  flash,  ending  in  an  arcuated  involution  i 
(revolving)  into  itself. 

7’ico  or  three  distinct  flashes,  coming  from  one  ^ 
common  centre  on  the  suriacc  of  the  sea,  and  taking 
various  directions. 

The  Electric  Fire-works.  A  number  of  forked 
flashes  coming  from  one  centre,  and  diverging  m 
numerous  distinct  flashes,  all  tending  upwards. 

The  Electric  Mirage.  A  half  dim  clearing  up  of 
the  whole  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  make  pe^ 
ceptlble  the  sombre  chaos  of  the  mountains  of 
Sicily,  a  hundred  miles  off.  This  certainly  is  a 
^Icndid  spectacle,  reminding  one  of  the  words  of 
Byron,  —  • 

“  Once  seen  becomes  a  part  of  sight." 

Here,  therefore,  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  clas¬ 
sification  and  philosophy  of  lightning  which,  after  all, 
must,  as  every  other  scientific  subject,  be  attempted 
and  perfected.  Our  observations  refer,  of  course, 
only  to  one  locality,  one  se.ison,  one  certain  night 
and  thunder-storm.  From  McClintock’s  Cape  Vic¬ 
tory,  however,  to  the  South  Polar  Circle,  there  are 
many  intermediate  localities,  and  we  may  say  no- 
tures !  Our  observations  were  made  during  night, 
and  exclude,  therefore,  the  seizing  images  by  pres¬ 
ent  photography.  But  in  reference  to  day-lightning, 
it  bwomes  a  question  whether  this  could  or  con  k 
seized.  I  think  it  may,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  Lightning  never  takes  place  in  glaring  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and  in  an  atmosphere  the  least  dimmed,  the 
electric  light  is  so  vivid,  that  it  strikingly  shows ;  and 
then,  certainly,  it  could  or  can  be  scizeu.  The  difS- 
culties  may  be  overcome  in  the  following  way:  — 

The  cases  where  lightning  takes  place  in  several 
parts  of  the  compa.ss  are  rare,  and  even  then,  the  i 
most  interesting  could  be  selected.  The  New  Pan¬ 
oramic  Lens  includes  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees,  —  in  fact,  an  enormous  field  of  view. 
Thus,  the  first  difficulty,  of  embracing  a  sufficient 
area  of  electric  activity,  will  be  obviated.  The  next 
may  seem  still  more  serious,  —  viz.  to  move  the  slide 
of  the  camera  contemporaneous  with  the  electric 
flash,  which  may  occupy,  perhaps,  less  than  a  second. 

An  observation,  however,  made  by  Goethe  on  Ve-  ! 
suvius,  may  smoothen  the  difficulty.  The  Gennan 
philosopher  observed,  that  during  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  which  he  witnessed,  there  was  a  certain 
vicM-measurdhle  interval  between  the  single  explo¬ 
sions  of  the  crater  and  the  ejaculation  of  stones  and 
scoriffi.  In  the  interval  between  two  such  volcanic 
feverish  paroxysms,  Goethe  went  quite  close  to  the 
brim  of  the  crater.  We  should  be  much  mistaken 
if,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  a  similar  rhythm  of  '!  j] 
electric  meteoricity  should  not  take  place  as  well.  '^1  p 
But  the  practical  part  of  this  question  we  leave  to  p 
professional  men.  ,,  k 

-  , 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  PUFF.  |  j 

Trrrf.  are  few  productions  so  attractive  as  con-  lij  ^ 
fessions.  In  spite  of  all  experience,  the  word  “  con-  i! 
fessions  ”  has  a  charm  that  few  can  resist.  Wo  know  i 
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I  that  of  all  the  productions  of  an  author,  his  confes-  of  paper  attached  to  its  neck  by  a  thread.  At  length 
'  jions  are  probably  the  most  unreal  and  the  most  the  little  creature  was  made  captive,  the  paper  de- 
romantic  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  —  possibly  tachud,  unfohled,  and  read.  Its  contents  were  as 
,  bieausc  of  it,  —  confessions,  although  the  most  de-  follows  :  ‘  Poor,  ill,  without  work  or  any  other  re¬ 
ceptive  of  books,  are  the  most  profitable  of  specula-  source,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me.  I  am 
tions ;  and  when  an  author,  hard  up  for  material,  only  twenty ;  but  I  will  not  lead  a  life  of  shame !  I 
boldly  plunges  the  knife  into  his  own  bosom,  and  have  decided :  all  will  be  ended  to-night.  The  only 
;  serves  himself  up  with  his  own  sauce,  the  public  friend  I  have  in  the  world  is  this  little  bird,  which  I 
I  gtmerally  relishes  the  dish.  A  well-known  Parisian  set  at  liberty !  I  implore  the  person  who  may  catch 
journalist  —  if  our  readers  will  pardon  the  expres-  it  to  take  great  care  of  it.  It  sings  so  sweetly,  poor 
i  jion — has  just  cooked  his  own  goose  in  this  fashion,  little  thing!  Signed,  Marie.’  The  bird  was  t^en 

I  and  has  laid  open  the  secrets  of  an  Organization  by  M. - ,  proj)rietor  of  the  est.ablishment  of  the 

!  which  has  flourished  for  a  long  time  amongst  our  Rue - ,  who  gave  it  asylum,  and  watches  over  it 

I  clever  neighbors,  but  to  which  the  more  mattcr-of-  with  religious  care.”  This  puff  was  duly  exhibited 
fact  Britirii  genius  has  never  aspired.  The  French  beforehand  to  the  proprietor  in  question,  who  was 
man  of  business  gives  the  English  credit  for  being  delighted  with  it ;  and  the  success  was  so  great  that 
fiir  ahead  of  his  countrymen  in  the  great  art  of  ad-  he  was  compelled  to  buy  a  canary,  and  hang  its  cage 
vertising, — just  as  every  nation  wdl  readily  cede  up  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  his  shop.  The 
I  to  another  the  palm  of  diplomacy,  however  egotistic  shopkeeper  had  bought  a  bird  that  did  not  sing ; 
it  may  be  on  all  other  questions ;  and  the  common,  and  a  sentimental  lady  who  hail  read  the  sad  story, 
clumsy  advertisement,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  said,  “  Poor  little  thing,  it  mourns  for  its  mistress !  ” 
such,  passes  in  France  by  the  name  of  annonce  An-  M.  Villeniessant  treats  us  to  spt'ciniens  of  the 
glaise.  But  the  ingenious  French  mind  does  not  dame  ii  double  de'lente, —  in  which  two  birds  are 
stop  there.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  annonce,  killed  with  one  stone,  —  and  other  wonderful  exam- 
the  French  press  has  its  reclames  and  its  faits-divers ;  pies  of  his  new  art.  He  tells  us  that  the  jjerfumers, 
which,  put  into  plain  English,  mean  puffs  ordinary  silkmercers,  and  modistes  bit  like  gudgeons,  and  that 
and  puffs  extraordinary ;  and  all  the  journals,  from  a  fortnight  after  the  Sijlphide  was  started  he  had 
the  official  Moniteur  to  the  lowest  printed  sheet,  has  orders  on  hand  for  reclames  to  the  extent  of  many 
its  graduated  tariff  of  mercenary  enthusiasm,  vary-  thousand  francs.  But  he  wanted  a  little  ready 
ing  in  price  from  a  few  sous  to  six  francs  a  line,  money ;  so  he  picked  out  a  great  house,  one  of  the 
Tfiis  system  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  retail  silk  and  calico  lonls  who  had  never  conde- 
ind  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  much  it  has  scended  to  the  reclame.  With  a  bit  of  draft  enthu- 
done  for  the  welfare,  if  not  for  the  independence,  siasm  in  his  hand  he  appro.oched  the  potentate, — 
of  the  French  press.  One  would  have  thought  such  whose  name,  as  well  as  those  of  his  other  clients,  he 
a  system  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  even  “  the  gives  at  full  length,  —  and  with  a  trembling  hand 
most  spiritual  people  in  the  world  ” ;  but  genius  cuts  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  which  led  into  the 
out  new  paths  where  ordinary  mortals  imagine  noth-  great  man’s  sanctum.  After  a  few  preliminary  re- 
ing  more  can  be  done.  marks,  the  precious  bit  of  copy  was  read ;  the  great 

M.  Villemessant  came  up  to  Paris,  a  young  man  man,  who  had  never  advertised  in  his  life,  was  so 
from  the  country,  a  good  many  years  since,  and  struck  with  the  idea,  and  so  charmed  with  young 
seeing  that  the  edifice  of  Reclame  was  not  quite  M.  Villemessant,  that  a  bargain  was  concluded  at 
complete,  he  invented  the  crowning  stone  of  the  once,  and  the  jonmalist  departed  with  twelve  hun- 
Courrier.  He  started  a  journal  of  fashion,  called  dn-d  francs,  twelve  piles  of  five-franc  pieces  in  silver, 
the  Sylphide  ;  and  he  tells  very  naively  how  he  which  M.  Villemessant  calls  the  columns  of  his  new 
worked  the  new  oracle,  and  who  helped  him  in  his  temple,  safe  in  the  depths  of  his  breeches-pockets, — 
labors.  He  says  :  “  I  set  about  finding  a  female  famous  ballast  against  the  lightness  of  his  heart, 
chronicler  of  the  fashions ;  not  one  of  those  comtesses  M.  Villemessant  tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
or  marquises  of  Carnival,  whose  titles  are  derived  the  modesty  of  some  of  his  clients.  One  perfumer 
from  the  golden  book  of  pseudonyms,  but  a  real  was  indignant  at  being  called  in  the  Courrier  the 
Lady  of  the  fashionable  world  ;  and  I  was  lucky  “  Demi-dieu  of  Perfumes.”  “  Demi-dieu,"  said  the 
enough  to  put  my  hand  on  one  of  the  true  aris-  purveyor  of  sweet  smells,  “  and  pray  who  is  the  dieu 

tocracy  of  the  empire,  who  signed  her  articles  with  of  perfumes,  —  M. - or  M. - V”  Another  cli- 

the  high-sounding  name  of  the  Duchesse  d’Abran-  ent,  a  fashionable  tailor,  said :  “  I  have  a  horror  of 
tfes.”  'The  Courrier  was,  and  still  is,  a  list  of  the  a  large  amount  of  puffery ;  when  you  speak  of  me, 
nec(«sities  of  the  fashionable  world,  —  a  mosaic  of  say  stmply,  Le  dieu  de  la  Afode, — no  more  I”  Could 
silks,  satins,  ornaments,  and  perfumes  to  be  used  by  modesty  go  beyond  that  ?  M.  Villemessant  has 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  cleverly  worked  up  by  a  starteil  innumerable  journals.  If  tlie  Sylphide  was 
female  hand,  and  containing  special  mention  of  the  his  hors-d’oeuvre,  Figaro  was,  and  still  is,  his  piice  de 
wares  of  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  the  piper,  resistance ;  while  the  Grand  Journal  and  the  Eve’ne- 
M.  Villemessant  says  modestly  :  “  I  was  unable  to  ment  arc  recent  additions  to  his  bill  of  fare.  He  has 
put  together  thirty  lines  of  an  article ;  but  I  was  worked  the  reclame  in  every  possible  form,  and  his 
soon  master  of  all  the  slides  and  strings,  and  no  one  Courrier  has  become  a  feature  in  almost  every  pub- 
knew  better  than  I  did  how  to  inspire  a  reclame,  or  lication.  He  tells  as  how  he  introduced  the  new 
to  put  my  finger  on  the  sensitive  chord  of  the  adver-  notion  into  the  great  papers ;  he  went  to  M.  de  Gi- 
tiser.”  And  ne  gives  us  some  amusing  specimens  of  rardin,  whose  journal.  La  Presse,  was  alreaily  on  the 
the  products  of  his  new  workshop.  Here  we  have  high  road  of  success,  and  whose  device  at  that  time 
an  example  of  the  reclame  elegiaque : — “A  Grisette’s  was,  “A  new  idea  every  day.”  ISI.  Villemcssant’s  lit- 
Logacy.  —  Last  Sunday,  the  occupants  of  a  hoase  in  tie  proposition  stnick  him  at  once ;  it  was  new,  and 
the  Rue  Saint-Honord  were  in  chase  of  a  canary,  promised  to  be  fruitful.  M.  de  Girardin  closed  with 
which  was  flying  about  their  premises,  having  come  the  proposal  instantly,  and  said,  “  I  will  give  you 
from  nobody  knew  where.  'Die  pursuit  was  all  the  the  feuUleton  of  La  Presse  once  a  week ;  you  will 
more  eager  fi-om  the  fact  that  the  bird  had  a  piece  do  what  you  please  with  it,  but  you  must  Lake  care 
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that  the  matter  is  well  managed.  You  shall  give 
me  a  hundred  francs  a  week,  and  pay  me  a  month 
in  advance.”  Tlic  money  was  paid  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  then,  says  M.  Villemessant,  the  next  thing 
was  to  sul>-lct  the  apartments  in  the  house  he  had 
taken.  Tliis,  too,  was  soon  achieved.  One  cele¬ 
brated  goldsmith  —  whose  name  is  given  in  full  — 
ordered  twelve  bits  of  interested  enthusiasm,  of 
from  five  to  ten  lines  in  length,  at  the  rate  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  francs  each ;  and  before  long,  to  quote  M.  Vil- 
lemessant’s  own  words,  “  I  found  gold  on  the  very  sur¬ 
face,  and  had  onl^’,  as  it  were,  to  stoop  —  me  bauiitcr 
—  happy  expression !  —  to  pick  up  orders.”  Many 
of  these  courriers  de  modes  are  written  by  ladies. 

M.  Villemessant  has  himself  told  us  that  his 
Duchesse  was  really  a  member  of  the  haul  monde, 
although  she  borrowed  a  title  that  did  not  quite  be¬ 
long  to  her ;  and  he  tells  us  how  he  seduced  another 
lady  of  title  into  the  business.  The  latter  was,  and 
is,  a  marquise  ;  and  was,  at  the  time  referred  to,  living 
in  such  state  that  the  pushing  young  man  from  the 
country  was  quite  dazzled  when  he  approached  the 
sanctum  of  the  grand  has-bleu.  Tlie  lady  conde¬ 
scended  to  enter  into  the  business,  assuming  a  title 
below  that  which  was  hers  by  right,  and  the  cour¬ 
riers  of  the  Comtesse  -  had  immense  success. 

The  lady  is  well  known  and  respected  by  all  who 
move  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris ;  she  is  not  so 
young  or  so  rich  as  she  once  was,  but  she  is  spirit- 
uelle,  and  has  written  some  very  clever  books.  We 
could  name  another  comtesse,  —  if  we  thought  it 
polite  to  snatch  the  loup  from  a  lady’s  face,  —  a 
real,  living,  breathing,  clever,  laughing  countess, 
who  now  wields  the  courricr  pen  in  a  well-known 
daily  journal.  These  thln^  are  no  secrets  in  Paris ; 
but  when  writing  in  an  Eiiglish  journal  it  is  fitting 
to  write  as  English  journalists  do,  and  so  we  leave 
to  M.  Villemessant  the  amusing  task  of  unmasking 
the  ladies.  Comtesse  has  become  almast  the  uni¬ 
versal  title  of  those  who  chronicle  the  elegances  of 
fashionable  life  in  Paris;  but  all  comtesses  are  not 
countes-ses,  —  all  are  not  even  women ;  many  a 
Comtesse  du  Carnaval  wears  a  beard  behind  her 
mask.  M.  Villemessant  does  not  hesitate  to  name 
at  least  one  well-known  journalist  who  has  done, 
who  perhaps  still  does,  courtier  work;  who  is,  or 
was,  not  above  taking  a  lease  of  a  literary  apart¬ 
ment,  and  letting  it  out  by  the  yard.  It  is  an  in¬ 
genious  mode  of  doing  immense  service  to  others 
without  self-sacrifice ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  exclusive  or  unfair  in  the  matter,  for  the  Cour- 
rier  des  Modes,  like  the  London  Tavern,  is  open  to 
all  the  world  —  who  can  pay  for  its  advantages. 
M.  Villemessant  confesses  all  these  things,  and  many 
more,  in  his  last  new  publication ;  and  mentions  in 
his  confessions  many  names  of  living  individuals 
and  existing  firms  incidentally.  We  suppose  this  is 
a  new  form  of  reeforme,  possibly  to  become  famous 
under  the  title  of  the  Confessional!  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  new  notion  is  so  good  as 
that  which  made  the  fortune  of  the  modest  young 
man  from  the  country,  who  signs  himself  H.  de 
Villemessant. 
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“  Shaw  !  George,  my  boy,  stop  a  moment !  We 
have  been  hunting  for  you  high  and  low !  ”  called 
out  a  jovial,  good-humored  voice,  as  I  passed  the 
open  door  of  Herr  Jacobsen’s  shop,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Groctgade,  as  they  call  the  long  straggling 
high  street  of  Elsinore.  Elsinore,  like  Winder  or 


fi’sb.s.iai  ![ 

Versailles,  is  too  near  to  the  capital  to  possess  very  ' 
superb  retail  establishments ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  Ja- 
cobsen’s,  with  its  supply  of  books  and  newspapers  I 
was  as  valuable  to  the  few  foreign  residents  as  Ga- 
lignani’s  to  the  British  colony  in  Paris.  And  my 
kind  old  friend,  Mr.  Ilanbury,  who  had  accosted  I 
me  as  I  went  by,  with  a  gun  over  my  shoulder,  after  ! 
a  foray  on  the  rabbits  that  abound  among  the  s.md-  ' 
hills  of  the  coast,  was  an  English  merchant  n'sidinw  ' 
in  Copenhagen,  and  who  rc'gularly  spent  his  sum* 
iners  in  a  pretty  villa  that  he  possc.ssed  close  to  El¬ 
sinore.  lie  and  his  family,  who  had  known  me  well 
in  England  while  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  they  had  ' 
not  as  yet  settled  in  Denmark,  had  been  very  kind  ‘ 
and  hospitable  to  me  during  my  sojourn  at  Elsinore. 

“  Shaw,  my  boy !  you  don’t  mean  to  leave  us  to¬ 
morrow  in  real  earnest  ?  ”  said  the  merchant,  fling¬ 
ing  down  his  newspaper,  and  coming  out  under  the 
shade  of  the  cool  green  and  white  awning,  —  wel¬ 
come  protection  on  that  sultry  day.  I  snook  my 
head,  saying  that  I  was  afraid  I  must  keep  to  my  ’ 
resolution.  Mine  was  a  long  vacation  ramble,  and 
I  was  then  a  young  barrister  by  no  means  overbu^ 
dened  with  briefs,  but  still  I  had  some  work  to  do, 
and  there  were  papei-s  on  the  table  in  my  gloomy 
chambers  in  Pump  Court,  Temple,  which  demanded 
close  study,  even  out  of  term-time.  I  had  seen  > 
everything  of  note  in  and  about  the  Danish  capital,  ' 
had  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Stockholm,  and  must 
now  go  southwards.  Besides,  I  was  anxious,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  war,  the  Dano-Gerinan 
conflict  of  1848-9,  which  was  then  going  on.  All 
things  considered,  I  really  must  leave  Ebinore  and 
my  kind  friends. 

“  But  not  in  such  a  hurry,  I  hope,”  said  Mr.  Ilan¬ 
bury,  kindly.  “  You  see,  George,  my  wife  and  the 
girls  are  wild  for  one  more  picnic  in  those  fine  woods 
above  Holgemess.  And  some  very  great  friends  of  n 
ours  have  but  just  arrived  at  their  summer-qu.arters, 
—  the  Torfes,  —  very  ple.nsant  people,  —  people  to 
whom  I  had  always  wished  to  introduce  you.  My 
poor  old  friend,  the  Count,  is  not  as  good  company  i 
as  he  was  ten  years  since ;  but  Madame  Torfe  is  a 
charming  person,  and  the  young  ladies  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty.  So  stay  till  Monday,  George,  and 
we  will  have  a  happy  day  to-morrow.  Maria  will 
be  disappointed  if  ycu  refuse  us,  and  so  will  Jime 
and  Carry.” 

I  assented.  After  all,  it  was  Friday  afternoon,  | 
and  to  stay  till  Monday  was  no  extraordinary  sai^ri- 
fice  to  make  to  fiiendship,  the  rather  that  Mr.  ILin- 
bury  good  naturedly  insisted  that  I  should  dine  at 
his  house  every  day  until  my  final  departure,  so  that 
I  was  saved  from  any  apprehension  of  dull  evenings 
at  my  inn.  I  therefore  agreed  to  make  one  of  the 
party  at  the  picnic  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
the  first  link,  this  change  of  plan,  in  a  chain  of  ap¬ 
parently  trivial  circumstances  which,  beginning  in 
the  most  commonplace  fashion  possible,  was  very 
near  having  a  tragic  and  fatal  ending. 

The  day  of  the  picnic  dawned  splendidly.  Tlie 
sun  was  hot,  but  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  among  the 
beech-trees  and  evergreen  oaks  that  grow  so  hixu- 
riantly  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Denmark,  and  the  blue 
broad  sea  smiled  and  basked,  as  it  were,  under  tlie 
cloudless  sky  and  sunbeams.  I  joined  the  party  on 
horseback,  and  was  surprised  to  sec  how  many  ca^ 
riages,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  all  filled  with 
company,  and  freighted  with  hampers  of  good  cheer, 
were  stirring  the  dust  of  the  coast  ro^.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  picnic  had  grown  into  what  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  fete  champetre,  and  I  was 
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hardly  astonished  at  last  when  a  van-load  of  musi¬ 
cians —  Decker’s  well-known  quadrille  band  from 
Copenhagen — brought  up  the  rear  of  the  proces¬ 
sion.  I  reached  llolgcriiess  at  last,  a  pretty  spot, 
where  some  small  ruins  of  a  fort  or  castle,  tradition¬ 
ally  attributed  to  the  royal  paladin  of  Zeeland,  IIol- 
ger  Danske  himself,  but  which  probably  formed  the 
stronghold  of  some  nameless  viking  of  later  years, 
stood  amid  groves  of  fine  timber.  Tlie  summer  was 
by  thb  time  far  spent,  and  the  leaves  of  the  slender 
birch-trees  were  getting  crisp  and  sere,  and  those  of 
the  stately  beech  had  begun  to  show  tell-tale  blotches 
on  their  copper-colored  surface  ;  but  the  dark  green 
of  the  ilex  remained  unaltered,  and  the  birds  still 
sang  as  if  the  sunshine  and  warmth  were  to  last  for¬ 
ever. 

“  We  arc  here  before  you,  you  see,”  said  worthy 
Mr.  Ilanbury,  who  was  bustling  about  and  giving 
directions  as  to  the  unpacking  of  hampers  and  icing 
of  wines.  “  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  the  founders 
of  the  feast,  you  know,  and  we  thought  it  right  to 
be  here  early ;  though  between  ourselves,  George,” 

—  and  here  the  old  gentleman  lowered  his  voice,  — 
“  I  did  not  guess  what  an  a-ssembly  it  would  grow 
into.  However,  it  was  the  Tories’  wish  that  so  many 
of  their  friends  should  be  asked  to  join  us,  and  we 
could  not  well  say  nay  to  them.  Here  are  the  Tor- 
fes,  by  the  by.  Let  me  introiluce  you ;  only  take 
care  of  your  heart,  my  boy,  if  you  see  much  of  Miss 
Christina,  the  eldest  of  the  girls.” 

I  was  duly  presented,  and  could  not  help  owning 
that  the  good  merchant’s  significant  warning  was  not 
wholly  out  of  place.  All  three  of  the  other  Demoi¬ 
selles  Torfc,  like  their  comely  mother,  were  pretty, 
amiable-looking  girls  ;  but  Christina  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  national  style  of  pure  Danish  beauty. 
She  had  the  true  Norse  complexion  of  roses  and  lilies, 
the  great  solemn  blue  eyes,  the  fair  hair  that  shone 
with  a  golden  glint  when  a  stray  sunbeam  fell  upon 
it,  and  the  broad  white  forehead,  that  make  up  the 
ideal  of  Scandinavian  loveliness.  Count  Torfe,  a 
deaf  old  gentleman  with  a  black  wig,  an  ear-trum¬ 
pet,  and  a  set  of  teeth  so  distressingly  artificial  as  to 
be  always  flashing,  or  rattling,  or  slipping  out  of 
place,  whenever  their  owner  opened  his  mouth,  was 
much  older  than  his  wife.  lie  was  an  infirm  old 
man,  and  one  whose  only  conversation  now  was 
about  his  ailments.  He  had  eome  to  the  picnic  at¬ 
tended  by  his  doctor ;  he  was  a  personage  of  sufli- 
cient  wealth  to  retain  the  exclusive  services  of  a 
suigeon,  as  well  as  of  a  chaplain  and  secretary ;  and 
this  doctor,  a  German  by  birth,  had  evidently  great 
influence  over  him. 

It  was  from  a  talk.ativc  old  lady,  Mr.  Ilanbury’s 
widowed  sister,  that  I  heard  some  further  particulars 
concerning  the  head  of  the  Torfc  family. 

“ I  see,”  said  Miss  Adams,  smiling,  —  “I  see  you 
are  rather  astonished  at  the  Count’s  ways.  Poor  old 
man  !  I  do  not  believe  anything  but  his  own  health 
can  interest  him  now ;  but  he  was  a  beau  once,  and 
a  lady-killer ;  yes,  and  a  statesman  too.  He  was  an 
ambassador,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Lon¬ 
don.  Tliey  were  glad  to  employ  him,  not  that  he 
could  ever  have  lieen  clever,  you  know ;  but  he  was 
quite  a  grand  personage,  one  of  the  richest  nobles 
in  Denmark,  and  related  to  all  the  ancient  houses, 

—  the  Lyskes,  and  Gyldenloves,  and  Stubbc.s,  and 
Oxe,  and  —  ah !  you  are  laughing  at  iny  list  of 
grand  families,  Mr.  Shaw ;  but  they  are  proud  old 
names,  for  all  their  queer  sound  m  English  ears. 
However,  before  the  Count  lost  so  much  by  lawsuits 
he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  in  Denmark, 


and  still  owns  great  estates  in  Jutland  and  Zeeland, 
besides  half  a  dozen  islets,  —  bes,  as  they  call  them, 
—  the  inhabitants  of  which  pay  their  rent  in  —  ” 

Here  my  informant  was  interrupted  by  an  urgent 
demand  for  mastard,  or  a  corkscrew,  or  some  other 
of  those  minor  adjuncts  to  festivity  which  are  pro¬ 
verbially  forgotten  at  a  picnic  ;  and  I  heard  no  more 
concerning  Count  Torfe,  who  limped  about,  leaning 
on  Dr.  Blumenbach’s  arm.  A  most  disagreeable 
specimen,  to  my  mind,  of  German  medical  men,  was 
tin's  cadaverous  native  of  Prussia,  with  his  flat,  snake¬ 
like  head,  liplcss  mouth,  and  green  spectacles.  Ger¬ 
mans  were  at  that  time  singularly  unpopular  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  but  the  Doctor  had  been  long  in  the  Count’s 
household,  and  was  a  naturalized  Dane  ;  however,  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  guests  seemed  to  avoid  him, 
though  he  was  a  glib  talker  and  a  capital  linguist. 
The  majority  of  those  present  were  Danes,  good 
fathers  of  families,  honest-eyed  matrons,  laughing 
children,  and  fair-haired  maidens  in  plenty ;  but 
there  was  a  strange  lack  of  young  cavaliers.  The 
young  men,  the  brothers  and  lovers  of  these  Scandi¬ 
navian  beauties,  were  all  away  with  the  army,  not 
necessarily  in  the  regular  regiments,  but  in  some  of 
the  companies  of  urban  guards  and  volunteer  militia 
that  had  been  hastily  levied  to  protect  the  towns 
and  homesteads  from  the  marauding  Free  Corps  of 
German  invaders. 

The  day  passed  off  merrily  enough.  There  was 
a  good  dinner  to  be  eaten  on  the  grass,  with  sweet 
music  ringing  through  the  groves  around,  and  with 
the  softened  sunlight  struggling  downwards  through 
the  interlacing  boughs,  and  forming  a  gold-flecked 
pattern  on  the  smooth  green  turf.  There  was  dancing 
presently  to  the  strains  of  the  band,  and  there  were 
songs,  and  games  for  the  children,  and  much  merri¬ 
ment  and  laughter.  It  was  diflicult  to  behove  that 
Denmark  was  at  that  very  time  the  seat  of  war,  and 
that  foreign  troops,  victorious  over  her  best  and 
bravest,  were  encamped  upon  her  soil.  And  yet  I 
should  have  erred  very  much  had  I  pronounced 
those  around  me  callous  or  forgetful,  in  their  selfish 
enjoyment,  of  the  affliction  of  their  country.  The 
forgetfulness  was  only  apparent,  as  I  was  presently 
to  e.xperience  to  my  own  cost.  But  the  Danes  have 
a  remarkable  passion  for  out-oMoor  pleasures,  and 
love  to  make  the  most  of  their  comparatively  short 
summer ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  heartily 
young  and  old  appeared  to  dehght  in  this  httle  fes¬ 
tival. 

I  can  scarcely  explain  how  it  was;  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains,  that  everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
to  bring  Christina  Torfe  and  myself  together.  My 
own  inclinations  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter,  for  the  Count’s  eldest  daughter  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  belle  of  the  party,  more  beautiful, 
more  clever,  more  winning  and  gracious  than  the 
other  girls,  and  by  them  also  her  superiority  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  frankly  recognized.  But  Mrs.  Han- 
bury  and  her  daughters,  and  Madame  Torfe  as  well, 
were  perpetually  inviting  me  to  render  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Christina  some  trifling  service.  At  one  time 
Carry  Hanbury  called  on  me  to  explain  to  dear 
Christina  some  passage  in  her  favorite  poets,  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Browning,  the  diction  of  which  puzzleil  her 
foreign  eyes.  At  another  I  was  entreated  to  sing  a 
second  to  the  same  high-bom  damsel’s  performance 
of  a  German  ballad.  Then  I  was  adjured  to  cut  the 
pencil  with  which  the  young  laily  was  preparing  to 
sketch  the  merry  groups  beneath  the  gnarled  bolls 
of  the  oak-trees;  and  in  point  of  fact  I  was  appointed 
squire  to  Mademoiselle  Christina  by  universal  con- 
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her  very  noble  papa,  his  illustrious  patient,  had 
twice  in(juired  for  her.  Nothing  could  be  more  po¬ 
litely  deferential  than  the  doctor’s  manner,  and  I 
could  not  help  blaming  Christina  in  my  heart  for  the 
haughtiness  with  which  she  received  his  suave  civili¬ 
ties.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  no  favorite  with 
her,  and  the  dry  “  Thank  you,  Ilerr  Blumenbach ; 
you  will  oblige  me  by  telling  papa  that  I  shall  re¬ 
turn  directly,”  was  made  still  more  cold  and  repel¬ 
lent  by  the  freezing  glance  of  the  blue  eyes.  The 
doctor  took  the  hint  in  good  part,  however ;  rubbed 
his  hands  together;  bowed,  smirked,  and,  assuring 
the  “  gnadige  fraiilcin  ”  that  he  should  have  the 
honor  of  delivering  her  message,  retired  at  a  brisk 
pace.  We  followed,  more  slowly;  and  as  soon  as 
the  bony  figure  of  tlie  doctor  had  vanished  among 
the  smooth  steins  of  the  beech-trees,  my  fair  com¬ 
panion  exclaimed,  passionately,  “  I  hate  that  man. 

1  am  sure  he  is  a  spy.” 

This  speech  was  couched  in  the  Danish  tongue, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  uttered  as  a  soliloquy  rather 
than  addressed  to  me ;  but  the  emphasis  with  which 
it  was  uttered  almost  startled  me. 

“A  spy?”  said  I,  turning  in  surprise;  “surely 
not.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be-  known  to  and 
esteemed  by  Count  Torfe ;  and,  besides  —  ” 

“  Had  he  but  just  come  up  at  that  moment  ?  or 
had  he  been  listening  ?  ”  interrupted  Christina,  anx¬ 
iously  ;  and  then,  seeming  to  shake  off  her  anxiety 
by  a  sudden  effort,  she  told  me  that  she  was  very 
foolish,  that  antipathies  were  beyond  our  own  con¬ 
trol,  and  that  she  was  quite  ashamed  of  her  dislike 
to  Dr.  Blumenbach,  who  was,  after  all,  a  clever- 
practitioner,  and  of  much  service  to  her  father.  As 
for  his  being  a  spy,  she  laughingly  said  that  his  being 
a  German,  and  his  wearing  tinted  spectacles,  were 
the  only  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion ;  and  even  if 
he  were  the  most  ubiquitous  of  eav'fcsdroppcrs,  we 
had  not  been  talking  state  secrets,  and  might  afford 
to  take  all  Berlin  into  our  confidence.  And  then 
we  rejoined  the  party,  and  the  rest  of  that  holiday 
afternoon  was  spent  without  the  occurrence  of  any¬ 
thing  worth  mentioning. 

On  Monday  morning  I  started  from  Elsinore,  hav¬ 
ing  in  my  portmanteau  the  much-valued  cigar-case, 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  me  on  the  previous 
evening,  along  with  a  tiny  pink  note,  that  contained 
only  a  very  few  words  of  playful  entreaty  on  the 
part  of  Christina  Torfe,  that  I  would  not  forget  her 
commission.  I  examined  the  cigar-case  with  some 
curiosity.  It  was  a  large  and  handsome  one,  of 
embossed  silver,  very  splendidly  emblazoned  with 
the  Torfe  coat  of  arms,  and  with  a  baron's  coronet, 
and  the  letters  II.  T.  in  Gothic  characters  below  the 
heraldic  cognizance.  It  was  lined  with  Russia 
leather,  and  contained  six  cigars,  Ilavannas  of  a 
very  good  quality,  to  judge  by  their  pale  amber  tint 
and  the  delicate  satin-like  smoothness  of  the  twisted 
leaf.  I  was  scarcely  surprised  that  the  owner  of 
this  costly  pocket  companion  should  be  attached  to 
it,  especially  as  it  was  the  gift  of  an  old  friend.  And 
I  anticipated  some  pleasure  in  transferring  my 
charge  to  its  proprietor,  whose  name,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  regiment,  I  had  duly  entered  in  my 
pocket-book. 

I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pass 
which  I  required  to  enable  me  to  come  and  go  freely 
'  within  the  German  lines.  The  Prussian  staff-major, 
to  whom  I  presented  my  letter  of  introduction,  did 
not  disguise  from  me,  as  he  handed  me  the  magic 
slip  of  paper  signed  by  Marshal  —  then  Lieutenant- 
General —  Wrangel,  that  the  favor  was  not  one 


granted  every  day  to  amateur  sight-seers.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  a  friend’s  friend,  and  he  was  satisfied 
with  my  word  of  honor  that  I  was  not  the  bearer  of 
any  secret  despatches  or  private  messages  to  any  of 
the  Danish  partisans  within  the  duchies.  Furnished 
with  this  document  I  was  permitted  to  wander  at 
will,  exploring  the  sites  of  such  skirmishes,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  battles,  as  had  taken  place  during 
that  irregular  war,  to  inspect  the  Dannewerk,  and 
to  visit  the  camp  near  Eckemfiord,  where  the  Dan¬ 
ish  prisoners  were  kept  under  a  strong  guard. 
Little  did  I  conjecture  how  soon  I  should  find  my 
own  fate  involved  in  theirs  ! 

Guided  by  a  peasant,  I  walked  from  the  little 
town  of  Eckemfiord  across  the  broad  flat  fields, 
spicckled  with  cattle  and  horses,  towards  the  camp. 
It  was  a  brcczeless  autumn  day,  and  the  German 
flags  that  had  been  set  up  on  every  spire  ami  high 
roof  in  the  town,  hung  drooping  against  the  staff, 
and  did  not  show  the  gaudy  hues  of  the-  new  na¬ 
tional  tri-color.  The  air  was  close  and  still,  and 
the  tree-crickets  chirped  more  shrilly  than  usual, 
while  the  small  coasting  craft  lay  beealmed-on  the 
blue  stretch  of  water  before  me,  looking,  with  their 
useless  saib,  like  so  many  white-winged  butterflies 
caught  by  the  feet,  and  unable  to  escape.  «My 
guide  was  not  talkative,  and  I  was  myself  rather 
in  a  mood  for  meditation  than  for  converse,  so  that 
my  thoughts  were  busy  as  I  passed  slowly  across 
the  great  meadows  and  skirted  the  huge  farm¬ 
houses,  which,  with  their  long  ranges  of  outbuild¬ 
ings,  had  the  air  of  rustic  fortresses,  and  in  all  of 
which  troops  were  now  quartered. 

My  thoughts  were  very  apt  to  dwell  upon  (hat 
scene  in  the  wood,  on  the  day  of  the  picnic  at 
Ilolgcraess.  It  was  not  alone  that  I  remembered 
Christina’s  rare  loveliness,  and  the  affection  for 
her  brother  which  had  prompted  her  to  seek  every 
opportunity  of  alleviating  the  monotonous  sadness  of 
his  captivity.  But  there  was  something  strange  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  request  had  been  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  harder  did  I  find 
it  to  account  for  the  marked  agitation  which  Cluns- 
tina  Torfe  had  displayed  during  the  interview. 
The  favor  she  had  asked  at  my  hands  was  a  very 
petty  one,  —  one  of  those  trilling  services  which 
cannot  be  refused  without  churlishness,  and  which 
would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cost  the 
person  who  should  render  them  a  second  thought. 
Why,  then,  had  there  been  so  much  excitement, 
so  much  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  fair  petitioner? 
I  instantly  dismissed  from  my  mind  the  idea,  how¬ 
ever  flattering  to  myself,  that  Mademoiselle  Torfe 
was  not  insensible  to  the  personal  merits  of  George 
Shaw,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Christina,  with 
her  thoughtful  eyes  and  her  proud  mien,  was  by  no 
means  likely,  not  only  to  give  away  her  heart  un¬ 
asked,  but  to  betray  a  preference  for  an  absolute 
stranger.  Besides  this,  the  Danish  aristocracy, 
though  affable  and  unaffected  in  social  intercourse, 
still  retain  their  feudal  prejudices  when  matrimony 
is  in  question.  And  the  junior  barrister,  tenant  of 
a  grim  set  of  chambers  in  Pump  Court,  and  thank¬ 
ful  for  a  brief,  was  no  fit  match  for  the  daughter  of 
the  rich  Count  Torfe.  Still,  why  had  the  young 
lady  shown  signs  of  such  evident  emotion,  —  emo¬ 
tion,  too,  which  she  would  manifestly  have  been 
glad  to  hide,  and  which  was  intensified  by  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  that  green-spectacled  German 
doctor,  who  had,  I  could  not  but  own,  the  very  look 
of  a  spy? 
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“  Halt !  halt  there !  Give  the  word !  ”  called  out 
a  beardless  Prussian  sentinel,  whose  German  had  a 
strong  Polish  twang  in  it ;  and  he  brought  his  mus¬ 
ket  to  the  “  present  ”  as  he  hailed  me.  I  started  at 
my  revery  being  thus  roughly  broken  in  upon,  and 
saw  the  tents  of  an  eneanipment  close  before  me, 
clustered  around  a  great  old  farm-house  over  which 
a  flag  was  hoisted,  and  which  was  probably  the 
commandant’s  quarters.  I  had  arrived  at  the 
camp  I  sought,  and  a  young  guardsman  from  Po¬ 
sen  was  preparing  to  prove  his  skill  with  the 
newly-invented  “  ncedle-giin  ”  on  my  person,  since 
I  had  invaded  his  post  without  observing  him.  I 
gave  the  word,  however,  which  I  fortunately  had 
received  from  a  civil  commissariat  officer  at  Eekern- 
fiord,  exhibited  my  pass,  and  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  corporal  and  fatigue  party  who  happened 
just  tnen  to  pass.  My  guide  was  paid  and  dismissed, 
since  none  of  the  peasantry,  without  special  license, 
were  suff  ered  to  enter  the  camp,  and  I  was  at  once 
escorted  into  the  presence  of  the  officer  on  duty  in 
the  nearest  guard-house.  This  gentleman  was  po¬ 
lite  enough.  He  read  my  pass  carefully  over,  com¬ 
pared  the  signature  with  an  autograph  that  he  had 
Dy  him,  and  returned  it  with  a  bow. 

“  You  will  excuse  these  formalities,  I  trust,”  said 
the  Prussian,  smiling  good-humoredly.  “  We  have 
our  orders,  and  our  commander.  Major  Rothenthurm, 
is  not  the  man  to  permit  any  laxity  in  their  execu¬ 
tion.  And  only  this  morning  special  instructions  — 
But  I  will  not  delay  you  any  longer,  Meinherr.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  camp,  the  grand 
guard  and  quarter-general  excepted.” 

I  was  offered  the  services  of  an  orderly,  as  it  would 
be  bard  for  me  to  find  my  way  without  guidance ; 
and  as  the  orderly  was  an  intelligent  young  fellow 
with  a  pleasant  face  and  a  civil  manner,  I  thankfully 
accept^  the  offer.  I  found  the  young  German  very 
communicative  as  we  walked  side  by  side  up  the 
avenue  of  tents.  His  name  I  forget,  but  he  was 
from  Bonn,  and  was,  I  think,  the  son  of  a  professor 
there,  was  well  educated,  and  had  been  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  army  in  compliance  with  the  un¬ 
bending  Prussian  rule  that  makes  every  man  of  ev¬ 
ery  degree  serve  out  his  time  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
a  trim,  neat  specimen  of  the  German  military,  but 
he  spoke  of  the  service  with  anything  but  enthusiasm. 
It  would  soon  be  over,  be  said,  his  term  of  enlistment, 
and  then  he  should  be  his  “  own  man  ”  again.  He 
seemed  to  regard  the  years  spent  in  the  army  rather 
as  a  tax  on  his  time,  a  wearisome  episoilo  in  his  life, 
than  anything  else ;  but  he  took  it  philosophically, 
as  an  unpleasant  necessity.  Tlie  prisoners,  he  said, 
were  well  cared  for,  and  tolerably  healthy ;  but  they 
found  the  life  dull,  and  no  wonder.  No  one  was 
harsh  to  them,  unless  when  they  tried  to  escape. 
Two  of  them  had  tried  to  get  away  last  Saturday, 
but  one  had  been  shot  dead,  and  the  other  was  dy- 
in"  in  hospital. 

Conversing  thus,  as  we  passed  between  the  turfy 
hillocks  and  sandy  hollows  that  intervened  between 
the  quarters  of  the  Prussian  guard  and  those  of  the 
Danish  prisoners,  we  almost  stumbled  over  an  old 
man  in  blacY  clothes  of  clerical  cut,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  from  beneath  which  fell  his  long  iron- 
gray  hair.  He  was  on  his  knees,  carefully  digging 
up  some  root  with  his  pocket-knife,  and  a  wallet  haft' 
full  of  roots,  bulbs,  and  other  objects  lay  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  He  took  off"  his  hat  and  bowed 
politely  to  me  as  a  stranger,  and  I  returned  the 
lx)w  and  the  “  golden  daeg,”  and  passed  on. 

“  That  is  old  Herr  Pastor  Kruse,  the  clergyman 


of  Eppheim,”  said  the  orderly ;  “  though  he ’s  a  Dane 
he ’s  free  of  the  camp,  by  special  orders  from  head¬ 
quarters.  He  is  an  odd  old  man,  but  a  good  pastor 
though  he  certainly  must  be  crazy  about  botany  and 
entomology  to  hunt  beetles  and  wild-flowers,  as  he 
does,  in  the  veryr  middle  of  our  batteries  and  battal¬ 
ions.  But  he  IS  a  corresponding  member  of  every 
learned  society  in  Europe,  and  Wrangel,  Berg,  and 
all  the  generab  know  iill  about  him,  and  he  goes 
where  he  likes  without  being  molested.  But  here 
are  the  Danes,  Meinherr.  What  was  the  name  of 
the  officer  you  desired  to  see  ?  ” 

“  Captain  Harald  Torfo,”  I  answered,  “  of  the  re*. 

iment  of - ”  But  here  the  words  died  away  on 

my  lips  as  a  long  loud  shout  came  rolling  from  afar, 
and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  quick  men¬ 
acing  rattle  of  the  Pnissian  drums,  hly  companion 
started,  while  even  the  Danish  prisoners  lounging 
in  the  sunshine  clustered  together  with  an.xiety  de¬ 
picted  in  their  faces. 

“  That  is  the  ‘  alarm,’  ”  observed  my  guide.  “TVTiat 
can  be  amiss  ?  ”  Tliis  question  was  soon  set  at  rest 
Twenty  soldiers,  beaded  by  an  officer  with  his  sword 
drawn,  came  hurrying  up  at  a  run,  and  several  voices 
demanded,  “  Where  was  the  Englander  ?  ”  And 
before  an  answer  could  be  returned,  the  captain  it 
the  head  of  the  party  laid  hb  hand  heavily  on  nr 
arm  and  bade  me  consider  myself  under  arrest,  in 
the  names  of  the  Konig  von  Preussen  and  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Eckernfiord.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
shake  off  his  grasp,  but  the  futility  of  resistance  wa 
but  too  plain. 

“What  is  my  offence?”  I  asked,  angrily.  The 
sergeant,  who  had  been  interrogating  my  soldier 
guide,  here  broke  eagerly  in,  — 

“  Herr  Captain,  the  orderly  declares  that  this  Ei^ 
lander  openly  avowed  his  wish  to  speak  with  Cap¬ 
tain  the  Baron  Harald  Torfe,  to  whom  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  deliver.  That  will  make  matters  clearer 
to  the  honorable  court-martial.” 

“  Bring  him  along,”  cried  the  captain.  And  be¬ 
tween  a  file  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  I  wa 
hurried  away.  My  expostulations  were  quite  un¬ 
heeded.  Indeed,  no  one  listened  to  a  word  I  saii 
and  I  soon  desisted  from  the  useless  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  own  innocence  of  all  designs  hostile  to  the 
majesty  of  Prussia  and  the  Germanic  Vercin. 

Meanwhile  the  camp,  lately  so  quiet,  had  become 
a  scene  of  bustle  and  uproar.  Drums  were  beatinj 
and  bugles  sounding,  mounted  officers  were  gallop¬ 
ing  furiously  to  and  fro,  and  already  a  strong  bout 
of  troops  had  got  under  arms,  and  stood  like  a  wai 
around  their  colors,  *  while  from  tent  and  hovel 
emerged  numbers  of  soldiers  hastily  buckling  (* 
their  accoutrements,  and  running  to  join  the  com¬ 
pany  to  which  they  belonged.  The  wonl  of  com¬ 
mand  was  loud  and  frequent ;  a  detachment  of  green- 
coated  Jagers  passed  me  in  double-quick  time,  as  I 
was  pushed  and  jostled  towards  the  farm-house  which 
served  for  a  quarter-general,  and  the  clank  and  rat¬ 
tle  of  chain-bridles,  mingling  with  the  deep  roll  awl 
jar  of  gun-carriages  in  rapid  motion,  caused  me  tt 
look  around,  as  two  field-pieces  went  by  at  a  gallop, 
the  direction  taken  being  that  in  which  lay  the  qua: 
ters  of  the  Danish  prisoners. 

I  had,  however,  but  little  leisure  to  perplex  myw 
with  trying  to  account  for  these  proceedings,  since  l 
was  dragged  into  a  sort  of  office,  formerly,  as  I  sli-^”'- 
supposc,  the  room  in  which  the  owner  of  the  tiv  - 
paid  wages  and  transacted  business,  for  on  rop--' 
shelves  there  still  lay  account-books,  bunches  of  dri« 
herbs,  samples  of  pulse  and  com,  and  an  old  wag- 
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whip-  But  these  objects  had  been  thrust  aside  to 
make  room  for  shakos,  swords,  sabretasches,  and 
other  military  gear,  and  the  chamber  was  apparently 
transformed  into  a  bureau  of  Prussian  soldier-clerks. 
Several  orderlies  and  sergeants  were  busy  in  writing 
at  desks  rudely-formed  of  casks  and  chests,  while  an 
aide-de-camp  walked  to  and  fro,  with  his  sheathed 
■word  under  his  arm.  To  this  aide-de-camp  my  cap- 
j  tors  made  their  report  with  martial  brevity,  and 
then  the  captain  retired,  leaving  the  sergeant  and 
the  two  men  who  stood  on  each  side  of  me  reaily,  as 
their  watchful  attitude  denoted,  to  use  their  bayo- 
(  nets  in  case  of  the  slightest  resistance  on  my  part. 

I  I  addressed  myself  to  the  aide-de-camp,  demand- 
;  ing,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  the  reason  of  my  arrest. 
But  tlie  Prussian  was  not  disposed  to  be  communi¬ 
cative.  He  merely  frowned,  and  onlered  the  ser- 
j  geant  to  “keep  the  prisoner  quiet”;  and  I  deter- 
;  mined  to  wait  until  I  should  be  brought  before  some 
i  juperior  authority,  when  I  could  not  doubt  that  the 
mistake,  whatever  it  was,  would  at  once  be  cleared 
i  up.  I  waited  and  waited,  in  a  fever  of  annoyance 
,  and  perplexity,  while  still  the  drums  beat  and  the 
I  word  of  command  resounded  without,  and  still  the 
I  military  automata  around  me  wrote  and  ciphered, 
filling  up  pages  and  columns  with  their  neat,  small 
handwriting,  till  the  monotonous  scratching  of  their 

Cns  upon  the  paper  grew  hateful  to  my  ear.  At 
t  the  door  Hew  open,  and  I  was  bidden  to  “  ad- 
,  vance,  for  the  court-martial  was  ready.” 

1  In  another  minute  I  found  myself  in  a  large  room, 

I  no  doubt  the  state  apartment  of  the  farm-house,  the 
,  parlor  in  which  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  pro- 
j  prietor,  turned  out  of  their  dwelling  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  Royal  Prussian  commandant.  Lad  been  wont 
]  to  assemble  on  days  of  high  festival.  The  old- 
j  fashioneil,  well-polished  furniture  had  been  woefully 
knocked  about,  however ;  the  bright-colored  square 
of  carpet  was  dim  with  the  trampling  of  muddy 
]  hoots,  the  piano  had  been  overturned,  and  the  trim 
paper  on  the  walls  was  blackened  by  caricatures 
'  executed  with  a  burnt  stick.  In  this  once  neat 
apartment,  now  in  a  condition  of  piteous  wreck  and 
disorder,  six  or  seven  oHicers  were  seated  at  a  table 
littered  with  papers,  while  a  number  of  soldiers  and 
i  one  or  two  nondescript  persons,  like  clerks  in  uni¬ 
form,  stood  in  the  background.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  figure,  however,  was  a  broad-chested  old  man, 
wearing  several  decorations,  and  whose  white  mous¬ 
tache  and  grizzled  head,  closely  cropped,  contrasted 
I  with  his  purple  and  swollen  face.  All  the  other 
1  officers  were  young  men,  and  I  could  not  but  doubt 
that  this  savage-looking  veteran  was  Major  Rothen- 
I  thurm,  who  commanded  at  Eckemfiord,  and  whom 
I  had  incidentally  heard  described  as  a  tyrannical 
I  martinet. 

Major  Rothenthurm  eyed  me  very  sternly  and 
grimly,  much  as  a  tiger  might  eye  the  victim  lying 
1  crushed  beneath  his  cruel  paw,  and  cut  short  my 
efforts  at  remonstrance  with  almost  a  roar  of  angry 
imperiousness.  lie  then  curtly  informed  the  “  court  ” 
that  the  proceedings  mi|;ht  begin,  as  the  accused 
was  before  it ;  and  at  a  sign  from  the  major,  a  ser¬ 
geant,  who  acted  as  greffier,  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
mk  before  him,  and  prepared  to  write.  The  “  in¬ 
terrogatory  ”  began  at  once,  and  I,  indignant  as  I 
was  at  the  harsh  injustice  of  my  treatment,  deemed 
It  best  to  answer  the  questions.  In  answer  to  the 
president,  I  told  my  name  and  profession,  whence  I 
came,  and  why  I  had  sought  an  interview  with 
Captain  Torfe,  of  the  Danish  service.  The  cigar- 
case  was  drawn  from  my  pocket  and  handed  to  the 


president.  Tlie  fierce  old  officer  held  it  in  his  clutch, 
and  continued  to  stare  at  me  with  the  expression 
with  which  a  cat  surveys  a  half-<lead  mouse. 

“You  have  nothing  to  add  to  your  confession, 
Herr' Shaw?  —  nothing,  I  mean,  that  may  give  you 
a  claim  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  Major  Rothentliunn,”  I  answered,  with 
rising  indignation.  “I  want  no  mercy  from  you, 
but  simply  to  be  set  at  liberty.  You  are  either 
under  some  strange  delusion,  or  yon  arc  — ” 

Here  a  hand  was  pressed  upon  my  mouth  so  for¬ 
cibly  that  my  speech  was  cut  short,  while  the  major 
looked  around,  and  said  sternly  to  the  greffier,  — 

“  Write  that  the  ‘suspect  ’  Shaw,  native  of  War¬ 
wickshire,  England,  insults  the  court  and  rejects  its 
clemency.  —  And  now,  sir,  what  say  you  to  this 
proof  that  your  artfully  devised  scheme  to  convey 
concealed  despatches  to  the  Danish  prisoners  lias 
failed  to  hoodwink  the  Royal  Prussian  officers  V  ” 

So  saying,  the  major  deliberately  opened  the 
splendid  box  of  embossed  silver,  drew  out  a  cigar, 
and  carefully  untwisting  the  outside  leaf  of  amber- 
hued  tobacco,  d'lsclosed  a  tightly-folded  roll  of  deli¬ 
cate  tissue  paper,  thickly  written  over  in  small  char¬ 
acters,  that  had  hitherto  lain  invisible  in  the  centre 
of  that  treacherous  Ilavanna.  A  second,  and  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  sixth  and  last,  also  gave  to  view, 
on  the  process  being  repeated,  a  similar  roll  of 
paper.  The  papers  were  unrolled,  and  three  of  the 
officers  present,  being  acquainted  with  the  Danish 
language,  undertook  to  translate  the  contents  for 
the  information  of  the  court.  As  for  myself,  I  was 
fairly  struck  dumb,  and  I  cannot  wonder  that  my 
surprise  and  confusion  were  attributed  to  conscious 
guilt.  But  my  ideas  hail  not  yet  had  time  to  clear 
when  one  of  the  interpreters  announced  that  the 
contents  of  the  documents  so  cunningly  concealeil 
corresponded  with  the  warning  Major  Rothenthurm 
had  received.  The  despatches  were  addressed  to 
Captain  Harald  Torfe,  and  urged  that  officer,  well 
known  fur  his  daring  and  address,  to  organize  an 
outbreak  among  the  prisoners,  and  to  head  a  rising 
on  a  given  day,  when  the  guards  might  be  over¬ 
powered,  and  the  escape  of  all  the  Danes  secured. 
The  writer  further  promised,  that  on  the  day  in 
question  a  flotilla  ot  Danish  gunboats  and  other 
small  vesseb  would  put  into  the  fiord,  prepared  not 
only  to  embark  the  escaped  captives,  but  to  land  a 
force  of  marines  and  seamen  to  their  aid ;  and  so 
well  was  the  afl'air  planned,  that,  but  for  treachery, 
the  scheme  might  probably  have  been  successful. 
Nor  was  I  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the 
spy  who  had  played  a  traitor’s  part.  One  of  the 
younger  officers  thoughtlessly  said  that  “  Dr.  Jacob 
Rlumcnbach  was  a  useful  bloodhound  ” ;  and  when 
those  beside  the  careless  speaker  uttered  a  warning 
“  Hush !  ”  the  president  gruffly  remarked  that  the 
indiscretion  mattered  little,  since  the  English  “  sus¬ 
pect  ”  would  not  have  much  chance  of  holding  fur¬ 
ther  intercourse  with  his  Danish  friends  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Tlien  I  was  removed,  while  the  court  should 
defiberate  on  my  case ;  nor  was  I  permitted  to  speak 
again.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  of  little  use.  I 
had  already  related  the  simple  truth,  which  had 
been  received  with  sneers  and  incredulity.  I  was 
marched  away  to  the  kitchen  of  the  farm,  then  full 
of  soldiers,  who  stared  at  me,  but  did  not  address 
me.  Most  of  these  men  were  convalescents  not  yet 
fit  for  duty ;  but  there  was  a  regular  guard,  and  the 
sentries  at  the  outer  door  were  doubled.  In  twenty 
minutes  a  young  officer,  a  lieutenant,  came  out  of 
I  the  farm  parlor.  His  face  was  pale  and  his  manner 
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nervous,  I  thought,  as  he  approached  me,  a  written 
paper  in  his  hand. 

“  It  is  duty,  Ilerr  Shaw,  to  communicate  to 
you  the  decision  of  the  court-martial.  It  is  a  pain- 
thl  duty,  but  I  cannot  reject  or  modify  it,”  said  this 
gentleman,  who  seemed  a  kind-hearted  young  fel¬ 
low,  and  who  vainly  tried  to  speak  with  othcial 
formalism  as  he  went  on,  huskily,  “  You  are  found 
guilty  on  all  the  charges.  The  sentence  is  —  death.” 

“  Death !  ”  I  repeated,  incredulously.  “  You  are 
trying  to  frighten  me.  This  is  a  jest !  ” 

“  It  is  grim,  hard  earnest,”  said  the  lieutenant, 
shaking  his  head ;  “  heie  is  the  sentence  in  writing. 
You  can  read  German,  I  believe.”  And  I  tried  to 
read  the  writing  which  he  thrust  into  niy  hand,  but 
the  written  wonls  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
unable  to  decipher  one  letter.  For  an  instant  I  was 
stupefied.  Tlien  I  spoke  out,  and  to  some  purpose. 
Solemnly  I  protested  my  innocence;  angrily  I  in¬ 
veighed  against  the  glaring  mockery  of  my  trial. 
And  J  bade  my  hearer  remember  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  and  that  my  country  was  neither  slack 
nor  slow  in  avenging  the  blood  of  any  of  her  people 
unrighteously  shed,  so  that  retribution  would  not 
fail  to  overtake  those  who  should  murder  me  under 
color  of  law. 

To  this  the  lieutenant  replied,  not  unkindly,  that 
the  responsibility  rested  with  Major  Rothenthurm 
alone ;  that  what  I  said  might  be  true,  but  that  the 
major  w^.the  very  last  man  in  the  Prussian  service 
to  attach  weight  to  the  displeasure  of  a  ibreign 

e>wer;  that  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  England  and 
nglishmen,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly  bent  on 
makiji"  a  severe  example  of  me,  that  future  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  sort  might  be  checked.  Briefly,  or¬ 
ders  must  be  obeyed. 

“  When  is  it  to  be  ?  ”  asked  I,  in  a  voice  that  did 
not  sound  lilte  my  own. 

“  At-sunset  this  day,”  the  lieutenant  answered, 
and  left  me,  directing  the  sergeant  to  allow  me  to 
sit  down,  and  to  let  me  have  any  refreshments  that 
I  might  retpiire,  but  on  no  account  to  lose  sight  of 
me  tor  an  instant.  I  was  thrust  into  a  chair,  and 
there  I  sat  like  one  who  has  received  a  stunning 
blow.  Pre.«cntly  I  lieanl  the  sound  of  a  voice  ad- 
dn^ing  me  kindly,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  Pastor 
Kruse,  the  Danish  clergyman,  standing  over  me. 
He  was  speaking  to  me  in  English,  but  the  words 
had  to  be  twice  repeated  before  I  gathered  their 
meaning. 

“  This  is  a  sad  affair,”  said  the  old  pastor,  “  but  I, 
for  one,  am  convinced  of  your  innocence.  I  have 
been  speaking  to  the  major,  but  he  is  obdurate.  If 
you  will  tell  me  the  plain  truth  I  may  save  you  yet.” 
And  indeed,  on  hearing  the  whole  story  from  my 
lips,  the  good  old  man  declared  his  intention  of  set¬ 
ting  off  at  once  to  General  Berg,  at  Schleswig, — 
an  officer  whose  authority  was  paramount  in  the 
district,  —  and  of  soliciting  at  least  a  respite  of  the 
iniquitous  sentence. 

“  I  know  him  well.  We  are  brother  naturalists, 
and  he  is  a  good  man,”  said  the  pastor ;  “  and  old 
as  my  nsc  and  I  are,  we  have  strength  enough  left 
to  make  light  of  the  leagues  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 
Keep  a  good  heart.  Your  life  is  safe,  or  my  name 
is  not  Ephraim  Kruse.”  But  when  hour  after  hour 
of  that  long  sultry  day  went  by,  and  no  reprieve 
arrived,  I  wgan  greatly  to  doubt  whether  or  no 
I  could  depend  on  the  pastor’s  cheery  assurance. 
The  ride  to  Schleswig  was  a  long  one,  and  I  tor¬ 
mented  myself  bjr  imagining  filly  accidents  that 
might  delay  the  kind  clergyman  on  his  way.  Even 


a  lost  horseshoe  might  fatally  turn  the  scales  of  lift 
and  death.  And  how  if  the  general  should  be  ab¬ 
sent  ?  how  if  he  should  prove  unwilling  to  revene 
the  sentence  of  his  truculent  subordinate  ?  As  the 
great  kitchen  clock  ticked  of!'  the  minutes  and  the 
hours,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  my  life  was  eb-  i 
bing  with  the  ebb  of  that  autumn  day. 

Twice  I  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Major  Rothenthurm,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  inducing  him  to  hear  reason,  but  this  was  denied. 
Otherwise  I  was  not  ill-used.  Food  was  repeatedly 
offered  me,  and  when  I  refused  it,  and  asked  for 
writing  materials,  these  were  supplied,  though  I 
was  warned  that  the  letters  I  wrote  would  be  pe¬ 
rused  by  the  commandant,  and  forwarded  or  not, 
according  to  his  gooil  pleasure.  I  was  told,  too, 
that  the  Danish  prisoners  were  now  very  closely 
watched,  that  guns  loaded  with  grape  were  pointed 
at  their  quarters,  and  that  half  the  troops  in  camp 
were  kept  under  arms  to  frastrate  any  outbreak; 
also  that  Captain  llarald  Torfe  and  other  captive 
officers  had  been  placed  in  confinement,  and  were 
to  be  questioned  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  day  wore  on.  The  shadows  grew  longer  and 
more  slanting,  and  the  level  yellow  rays  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  sun  streamed  through  the  western  window  and 
fell  on  the  brick  floor ;  but  still  no  signs  of  Pastor 
Kruse’s  embassy  having  been  successful.  My  mind 
was  growing  weary.  I  had  thought  long  and  sadly 
of  dear  friends  at  home,  whom  I  should  never  see 
again ;  of  my  life  so  rudely  cut  short ;  of  my  day¬ 
dreams  never  to  be  realized.  I  thought,  too,  of 
Christina’s  conduct.  The  trick  was  a  cruel  one; 
but  I  was  convinced  by  her  agitation,  well-remem¬ 
bered  now,  that  she  was  averse  to  the  part  she 
played  in  the  plot,  and  that  others  had  persuaded 
her  to  dissemble  thus.  And  probably  but  for  the 
treason  of  that  green-spectacled  snake  of  a  German 
doctor  the  riwe  would  have  succeeded,  and  — 

“  It  is  time,  Herr  Shaw,”  said  the  young  lieuten¬ 
ant,  coming  in,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  files  of  soldiers.  Quite  passive  and 
apathetic,  I  permitted  myself  to  lie  led  away,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  murmur  of  compassion  from  the  wound¬ 
ed  soldiers  in  the  kitchen.  At  the  outer  door  the 
rest  of  the  firing  party  stood  in  waiting,  and  I  was 
conducted  onward  among  the  gra.ssy  mounds  to  a 
spot  where  there  was  a  deep  sandy  hollow.  Here 
a  grave  had  been  dug.  The  pioneers  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  this  portion  of  their  work,  and  they  waited, 
leaning  on  their  spades,  to  fill  in  the  earth  that 
should  cover  me  from  men’s  sight  forever.  A  rude 
coffin  of  unpainted  deal  lay  beside  the  grave.  The 
firing  party  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and  as  they  faced 
me,  the  sergeant  produced  a  handkerchief  to  bind 
my  eye's.  As  he  touched  me  I  seemed  at  once  to 
become  awake  to  the  dreadful  nature  of  my  position. 

I  began,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  protest  my  absolute 
innocence  of  any  military  offence,  but  in  vain.  I  was 
forced  down  on  my  knees,  and  blindfolded.  They 
left  me  kneeling  beside  the  trench,  and  I  heard  the 
words,  “  Attention !  Order  nrm.s  !  ”  The  muskets 
rattled.  But  then  there  was  a  shout,  the  tramp  of 
a  horse,  and  next  a  hearty  cheer  from  the  soldiers. 

“  Reprieved  1  A  reprieve  for  the  Englander  1 
Huzza  1  ” 

The  bandage  was  tom  from  my  eyes,  and  I  found 
myself  in  presence  of  an  aide-<le-camp  of  General 
Berg,  who  had  ridden  hard  from  Schleswig,  as  the 
condition  of  his  reeking  charger  proved,  but  who 
was  only  just  in  time.  The  general  had  been  absent 
from  the  city  when  Pastor  Kruse  arrived,  and  had 
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not  returned  until  it  was  almost  too  late  to  hope 
that  the  messenger  of  mercy  should  reach  Eckern- 
fiord  before  sunset.  However,  I  wiis  saved,  and 
having  been  sent  to  Schleswig,  was  there  set  at 
liberty.  General  I3erg  being  sensible  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  had  been  made  a  mere  scapegoat  in  the 
matter. 

“  You  will  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  England, 

I  suppose,”  said  the  general,  good-humoredly ;  “  and 
keep  out  of  old  Rothenthurm’s  way  in  future,  I 
advise  you.  That  old  man  —  he  won  his  way  up 
from  the  ranks  in  the  French  war  by  sheer  dogged 
courage  —  is  a  terrible  Turk,  and  miglit  have  in¬ 
volved  us  sadly  with  your  country  but  for  Pastor 
Kruse.  But  I  see  plainly  how  ill  you  have  lK.*en 
used.  Why,  Mademoiselle  Christina  has  no  brother 
at  all,  as  I  am  informed.  The  captain  is  a  cousin, 
and  the  young  people  have  been  betrothed  from 
childhood  in  the  old  Danish  fashion.” 

And  such  was  the  case ;  for  long  afterwanls  I 
heard  from  the  Ilanburys,  whom  I  found  it  hartl  to 
forgive  for  their  share  of  the  plot,  that  Count  Torle’s 
eldest  daughter  had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
been  married  to  Baron  llarald,  her  cousin. 

A  CUP  OF  COFFEE. 

When  a  boy  I  had  lessons  in  French  of  a  French¬ 
woman,  whose  husband  was  confectioner  in  the  grand 
ducal  kitchen  at  Darmstadt.  One  of  the  sons  —  he 
became  afterwards  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer 
—  was  a  great  crony  of  mine,  and  with  him  I  often 
paid  a  visit  to  the  said  ducal  kitchen,  which  for  me 
was  not  merely  a  source  of  material  enjoyment. 

The  steaming,  roasting,  and  boiling  which  were 
going  on  there  e.xcited  in  me  the  greatest  interest, 
»nd  I  could  uninterruptedly  watch  the  process  of 
roasting  a  joint  from  the  first,  when  it  was  put  raw 
on  the  spit,  till  that  consummating  moment  when 
the  fire  li.ad  imparted  to  it  a  rich  brown  covering 
and  of  sweetest  savor. 

I  observed  how  the  ro-ast-vcal  w.as  sprinkled  with 
lalt,  the  capons  wrapped  in  slices  of  bacon ;  nothing 
escaped  inv  eager  bovish  attention. 

Hence  i  have  retained  a  taste  for  cooking,  and  in 
leisure  hours  occupy  myself  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen ;  with  the  preparation  of  articles  of  human 
food,  and  all  thereto  belonging;  in  which  are  not 
nnfrequently  included  matters  of  which  chemistry 
knows  next  to  nothing. 

Young  chemists  do  not  devote  their  attention  to 
such  things,  inasmuch  .as  they  are  little  fitted  to  af¬ 
ford  proof  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  or  to  found 
a  claim  to  rt^cognition  in  the  domain  of  science.  It 
therefore  is  left  for  the  older  ones  to  do  so. 

On  the  best  method  of  preparing  our  common 
beverage,  coffee,  the  opinions  both  of  cooks  and 
connoisseurs  considerably  diverge;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  decision  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
him  who  knows  that  our  tinmen  and  other  artificers 
are  yearly  adding  to  the  improvement  of  the  half¬ 
hundred  biggins  or  coffee-pots  which  we  already 
possess. 

As  my  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  threat¬ 
ens  to  make  all  these  inventions  unnecessary,  I  risk, 
of  course,  making  all  manufacturers  as  such  my  ad¬ 
versaries. 

I  appeal,  however,  to  the  impartiality  of  those  who 
drink  my  coffee,  all  of  whom  I  hope  to  have  on  my 
ude. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  about  the 
mental  influence  of  tea  and  coffee  upon  our  mod¬ 


em  society  and  civilization,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  it  more  particularly  here. 

But  this  is  certain,  that  Anne  Bolcyn  must  have 
risen  from  a  breakfast  of  half  a  pound  of  bacon  and 
a  ({uart  of  beer  (mentioned  by  her  in  one  of  her  let¬ 
ters)  with  very  diflerent  sensations  as  well  as  senti¬ 
ments,  from  those  she  would  have  had,  if  the  meal 
had  consisted  only  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  with 
some  bread  and  butter  and  an  egg. 

I  also  pass  over  unnoticed  the  national  economical 
Importance  of  coffee,  and  will  merely  say  a  few  wonls 
on  the  influence  which  coflec  has  had  on  modem 
warfare. 

In  the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  last  Italian 
campaign  the  introduction  of  coflee  very  materially 
contributed  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
German  and  French  soldier;  and  I  am  as.sured  (by 
CapUiin  Pfeufer,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the 
Bavarian  Army)  that  since  the  use  of  coffee  in  the 
Bavarian  army  as  beverage  for  the  men,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  soldiers  on  a  mareli  unable  to  proceed  has, 
in  comparison  with  formerly,  very  considerably  di¬ 
minished,  —  so  much  so,  Indee<l,  that  sometimes  not 
a  man  Is  ill ;  and  this  too  when  the  distances  have 
been  great  and  the  weather  unfavorable. 

And  Julius  Froebel  relates  (“  Seven  Y’ears  in 
Central  America,”  p.  226),  that  for  the  men  accom¬ 
panying  the  great  trading  caravans  in  Central 
America,  coffee  is  an  Indispensable  necessity :  — 
“  Brandy  is  only  taken  as  a  medicine,  but  coffee, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  Indispensable  article,  and  Is 
drunk  twice  a  day,  and  in  lai^e  quantities.  The 
refreshing  and  strengthening  effect  of  the  drink 
under  great  toil  in  heat  and  in  cold,  in  rain  or  dry. 
is  extraordinary.” 

As  is  well  known,  the  English  are  masters  in  the 
preparation  of  tea.  In  preparing  coffee,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  arc,  so  they  assert,  greater  adepts.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  more  coffee  is  drunk  In  Germany  than  tea. 

The  German  savant  especially  prefers  coffee  to 
tea,  which,  perhaps,  is  because  of  his  habits  and  of 
the  diflerent  effect  of  the  two  beverages  on  the 
body’. 

Tea  acts  directly  on  the  stomach,  whose  move¬ 
ments  sometimes  can  be  so  much  augmented  by  it, 
that  strong  tea,  if  taken  fasting,  inclines  to  vomit- 
ing. 

Coffee,  on  the  contrary,  furthers  the  peristaltic 
movement  downwards  ;  and,  therefore,  the  German 
man  of  letters,  more  accustomed  to  a  sitting  life, 
looks  on  a  cup  of  coffee,  without  milk,  and  assisted 
by  a  cigar,  as  a  very  acceptable  means  of  assisting 
certain  oj^anic  processes. 

For  the  same  reason,  so  It  Is  said,  Russian  ladies 
have  become  patronesses  of  coffee  and  tobacco. 

These  rt-marks  prove  sufficiently  that  the  prtipara- 
tion  of  a  beverage  possessing  in  the  highest  degree 
the  above  valuable  qualities  cannot  be  without  in¬ 
terest. 

I  was  originally  led  to  my  attempts  in  this  matter 
by  the  intention  to  obtain  an  extract  of  coffee,  which 
might  be  useful  for  travellers  and  for  armies  on  a 
march ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  became  aware  of  the 
influence  which  the  atmosphere,  or  the  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere,  exercises  on  coffee,  by  which  Its 
qualities  are  very  materially  deteriorated.  I  have 
found  that  a  watery  hot  extract  of  roasted  coffee, 
which,  when  fresh,  is  perfectly  enjoyable,  if  allowed 
to  evaporate,  quickly  or  slowly,  in  a  high  or  low  tem¬ 
perature,  loses  by  degrees  its  agreeable  flavor  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air;  a  black  mass  re¬ 
mains  that  cannot  be  entirely  redissolved  in  cold 
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water,  and  which  on  account  of  its  bad  taste  can¬ 
not  be  used. 

Be  the  method  of  preparing  coffee  what  it  may, 
it  is  first  requisite  to  sort  the  berries.  Foreign  sub¬ 
stances  are  fi^cquently  found  among  them,  bits  of 
wood,  feathers,  and  usually  a  number  of  black 
mouldy  berries,  which  must  be  taken  away  ;  for 
our  sense  of  taste  is  so  delicate  that  the  smallest 
admixture  cannot  escape  notice. 

Berries  of  dark  or  green  hue  arc  generally  dyed ; 
and  these  must  first  be  washed  in  a  little  water  and 
afterwards  dried  witli  a  warm  linen  cloth ;  with  those 
of  a  pale  color  this  is  unnecessary. 

Tlie  next  operation  is  the  roasting.  On  this  de- 
pcn(b  the  good  quality  of  the  coffee.  In  reality  the 
oerries  should  only  be  roasted  until  they  have  lost 
their  horny  condition,  so  that  they  may  be  ground, 
or,  as  is  done  in  the  East,  pounded  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

Coffee  contains  a  crystalline  substance,  named 
caffeine  or  theine,  because  it  is  also  a  component 
part  of  tea. 

This  matter  is  volatile,  and  even'  care  must  be 
taken  to  retain  it  in  the  coffee.  For  this  purpose 
the  berries  should  be  roasted  till  they  are  of  a  pale- 
brown  color ;  in  those  which  are  too  dark  there  is 
no  caffeine ;  if  they  are  black  the  essential  parts  of 
the  berries  arc  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  beverage 
prepared  from  these  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
coffee. 

The  berries  of  coffee,  once  roasted,  lose  every 
hour  somewhat  of  their  aroma,  in  eonseiiuence  of 
the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which,  owing 
to  the  porosity  of  the  roasted  berries,  can  easily 
penetrate. 

This  pernicious  change  may  best  be  avoided  by 
strewing  over  the  berries,  when  the  ro-asting  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  while  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  lieen 
done  is  still  hot,  some  powdered  white  or  brown  su¬ 
gar  (half  .an  ounce  to  one  pound  of  coflee  is  suffi¬ 
cient^.  The  sug.ar  melts  immediatelv,  and  by  well 
shaking  or  turning  the  ro.aster  quickly,  it  spreads 
over  all  the  berries,  and  gives  each  one  a  fine  glaze, 
impervious  to  the  atmosphere.  They  have  then  a 
shining  appearance,  as  though  covered  with  a  var¬ 
nish,  and  they  in  consequence  lose  their  smell  en- 
rirely,  which,  however,  returns  in  a  high  degree  as 
soon  as  they  are  ground. 

After  this  operation,  they  are  to  be  shaken  out 
rapidly  from  the  roaster  and  spread  on  a  cold  plate 
of  iron,  so  that  they  may  cool  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  hot  berries  are  allowed  to  remain  heaped  to¬ 
gether,  tlicy  begin  to  sweat,  and  when  the  quantity 
IS  large  the  heating  process,  by  the  influence  of  air, 
increases  to  such  a  degree  that  at  last  they  take 
fire  spontaneously.  The  roasted  and  glazed  berries 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  because  the  covering 
of  sugar  attracts  moisture. 

If  the  raw  berries  are  boiled  in  water,  from  23  to 
24  per  cent  of  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  On 
being  roasted  till  they  assume  a  pale  chestnut  color, 
they  lose  15  to  IG  per  cent,  and  the  extract  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  by  means  of  boiling  water  is  20  to 
21  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  unroasted  berries. 
Tlie  loss  in  weight  of  the  extr.'ict  is  much  larger 
when  the  roasting  process  is  carried  on  till  the  color 
of  the  berries  is  dark-brown  or  black.  At  the  8.ame 
time  that  the  berries  lose  in  weight  by  roasting  they 
gain  in  volume  by  swelling;  100  volume  of  green 
berries  give,  after  roasting,  a  volume  of  150  to  160 ; 
or  two  pint  measures  of  unroasted  berries  give  three 
pints  wnen  roasted. 


The  usual  methods  of  preparing  coflee  are,  first, 
hy  filtration ;  second,  by  infusion;  third,  by  boiling. 

Filtration  gives  often,  but  not  always,  a  good  cup 
of  coffee.  \V^en  the  pouring  the  boiling  water  over 
the  ground  coffee  is  done  slowly,  the  drops  in  pass, 
ing  come  in  contact  with  too  much  air,  whose  oxy. 
gen  works  a  change  in  tlic  aromatic  jiarticles,  and 
often  destroys  them  entirely.  The  e.xtraction,  more¬ 
over,  is  incomplete.  Instead  of  20  to  21  per  cent, 
the  water  dissolves  only  11  to  15  per  cent,  and  7  to 
10  per  cent  is  lost. 

Infusion  is  accomplished  by  making  the  water 
boil,  and  then  putting  in  the  ground  coffee ;  the  ves¬ 
sel  being  immediately  taken  off  the  fire  and  allowed 
to  stand  quietly  for  about  ten  minutes.  Tlie  coffee 
is  ready  lor  use  when  the  powder  swimming  on  the 
surface  falls  to  the  bottom  on  slighty  stirring  it. 
This  method  gives  a  very  aromatic  coffee,  but  one 
containing  little  e.xtraet. 

Boiling,  as  is.  the  custom  in  the  East,  yields  excel¬ 
lent  coffee.  The  powder  is  put  on  the  fire  in  cold 
water,  which  is  allowed  merely  to  boil  up  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  The  fine  particles  of  coffee  are  drunk  with  the 
beverage.  If  hoiled  long,  the  aromatic  parts  are 
volatilized,  and  the  coflee  is  then  rich  in  extnict,  but 
poor  in  aron^a. 

As  the  best  method,  I  adopt  the  following,  which 
is  a  union  of  the  second  and  the  third :  — 

The  usual  quantities  both  of  coffee  and  water  are 
to  be  retained;  a  tin  meafuire  containing  half  au 
ounce  of  green  berries,  when  filled  with  roasted  ones, 
is  generally  sufficient  for  two  sm<all  cups  of  coffee  of 
moderate  strength,  or  one,  so  called,  large  breakfast- 
cup  (one  pound  of  green  berries,  equal  to  IG  ounces, 
yielding  after  roasting  24  tin  measures  [of  ^  ounce] 
for  48  small  cups  of  coffee). 

With  three  fourths  of  the  coffee  to  be  employed, 
after  being  ground,  the  water  is  made  to  boil  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  The  one  quarter  of  the  coffee 
which  hiis  been  kept  back  is  then  flung  in,  and  the 
vessel  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  covered 
over,  anti  allowed  to  stand  for  five  or  si.x  minutes. 
In  order  that  the  powder  on  the  surface  may  fall  to 
the  bottom,  it  is  stirred  round;  the  deposit  takes 
place,  and  the  coffee  poured  off  is  ready  for  use.  In 
order  to  separate  the  dregs  more  completely,  the  i 
coffee  may  be  pa-ssed  through  a  clean  cloth;  but 
generally  this  is  not  necessary,  and  often  prejudicial 
to  the  pure  flavor  of  the  beverage. 

The  first  boiling  gives  the  strength,  the  second 
addition  the  flavor.  The  water  does  not  dissolve 
of  the  aromatic  substances  more  than  the  fourth  part 
contained  in  the  roasted  coffee. 

The  beverage  when  ready  ought  to  be  of  a  brown- 
black  color;  untransparent  it  always  is,  somewhat 
like  chocolate  thinned  with  water;  ami  this  want 
of  clearness  in  coffee  so  prepared  does  not  come 
from  the  fine  grouneb,  but  from  a  peculiar  fat  re¬ 
sembling  butter,  about  twelve  per  cent  of  which  the 
lierries  contain,  and  which,  if  over-roasted,  is  partly 
destroyed. 

In  the  other  methods  of  making  coffee,  more  than 
the  half  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  berries  remains 
in  the  “  grounds,”  and  is  lost. 

To  judge  as  favorably  of  my  coffee  as  I  do  my¬ 
self,  its  taste  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  beverage,  but  rather  the  good  effects  might 
be  taken  into  consideration  which  my  coffee  has  on 
the  organism.  Many  persons,  too,  who  connect  the 
idea  of  strength  or  concentration  with  a  dark  or 
black  color,  fancy  my  Coffee  to  bo  thin  ami  weak, 
but  these  were  at  once  inclined  more  favorably 
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’  rcctly  I  gave  it  a  dark  color  by  means  of  burnt 
.I'sr,  or  by  adding  some  substitute. 

^hc  real  flavor  of  cofiee  is  so  little  known  to 
jst  persons,  that  many  who  drank  my  coffee  for 
k  first  time  doubted  of  its  goodness,  because  it 
i-ted  of  the  berries.  A  coffee,  however,  which  has 
’ot  the  flavor  of  the  berry  is  no  coflfee,  but  an  arti- 
<■  ial  beverage,  for  which  many  other  things  may  be 
jabsfftuted  at  pleasure.  Hence  it  comes  that  if  to 
the  decoction  made  from  roasted  chicory,  carrots, 
or  beetroot,  the  slightest  quantity  of  coffee  be  added, 
few  persons  detect  the  difference.  This  accounts 
for  the  great  diffusion  of  each  such  substitute.  A 
dark  mi.xture,  with  an  empyreumatical  taste,  most 
people  fancy  to  be  coffee.  For  tea  there  are  no 
lubetitutes,  because  everybody  knows  what  real  tea 
slike. 

Heating  qualities  have  generally  been  attributed 
to  coffee,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  avoided  by  many 
people :  however,  these  heating  qualities  belong  to 
the  volatile  pixxlucts  called  forth  by  the  destruction 
of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  berries  in  the  process  of 
roasting.  Coffee  prepared  in  my  manner  is  not 
heating,  and  I  have  found  that  it  may  be  taken 
after  dinner  without  disturbing  the  digestion ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  with  me  at  least,  always  takes 
place  after  the  enjoyment  of  strongly-roasted  cof¬ 
fee. 

For  special  cases,  such  as  journeys  and  marches, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  be  burdened  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  machines  for  roasting  and  grinding,  coffee 
may  be  carried  in  a  powdered  form,  and  its  aromatic 
properties  preserved  by  the  following  process :  — 
One  pound  of  the  roasted  berries  are  reduced  to 
powder  and  immediately  wetted  with  a  syrup  of 
sugar,  obtained  by  pouring  on  three  ounces  of  sugar 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  K*tting  them  stand  a  few 
minutes.  When  the  powder  is  thoroughly  wetted 
with  the  syrup,  two  ounces  of  finely-powdered  sugar 
are  to  be  added,  mixed  well  with  it,  and  the  whole 
is  then  to  be  spread  out  in  the  air  to  dry.  The 
sugar  locks  up  the  volatile  parts  of  the  coffee,  so 
that  when  it  Ls  dry  they  cannot  escape.  If  coffee  is 
now  to  be  made,  cold  water  is  to  be  poured  over  a 
certain  (piantity  of  the  powder  and  made  to  boil. 
Ground  coffee  prepared  in  this  way,  and  which  lay 
exposed  to  the  air  for  one  month,  yielded,  on  being 
houed,  as  good  a  beverage  as  one  made  of  freshly- 
roasted  berries. 


A  ROYAL  POET. 

Kixo  Oscar  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  monarchs  of  Europe.  Ilis  paintings, 
principally  depicting  the  fine  scenery  of  his  country, 
are  extremely  beautiful.  From  his  poems  —  they 
now  lie  before  us  in  three  small  volumes  —  we  give 
the  two  following,  translated,  at  the  request  of  the 
Qucen-Dowiiger,  by  Mary  Ilowitt.  Tliey  were  read 
this  last  summer  before  the  court,  by  Ilerr  Alberg, 
who  gave  in  Stockholm  a  series  of  English  rearlings, 
the  English  language  being  at  this  time  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  and  studied  in  Sweden :  — 


Where  is  thy  home  ?  Amid  the  tempests’  anger, 

And  torrents  leaping  wild  from  rock  to  rock. 

Where  the  bold  hunter  finds  delight  in  danger, 

And  bleeding  victims  fall  beneath  his  stroke  ? 

Or  is  it  ’mid  the  artillery’s  thundering  rattle, 

The  clash  of  swords,  the  roar  and  rush  of  battle  ? 
Calmly  my  heart  made  answer,  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  Perchance  where  tropic 
splendor, 

In  golden  luxury  of  light,  calls  forth 
The  purple  grape ;  perchance,  ’midst  roses  tender 
Thou  revellest  in  the  beauty  of  the  South. 

Is  that  thy  home,  beneath  the  palm-tree  shadows  ? 

And  ever-verdant  summer’s  flowery  meadows. 

Still,  still  my  heart  made  answer.  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  Is  it  ’mid  icebergs  hoary,  j  | 
The  crags  and  snow-fields  of  the  Arctic  strand, 

Wliere  tlie  midsummer’s  midnight  sees  the  glory 
Of  sunset  and  of  sunrise,  hand  in  hand. 

Where  ’twixt  the  pine-trees  gleams  the  snow-drift’s 
whiteness. 

And  starry  night  flames  with  auroral  brightness  ? 

But  still  my  whispering  heart  said.  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  Is  it  within  her  presence. 

Whose  heart  responsive  pulses  to  thy  love. 

Who  taught  of  suffering  the  divinest  essence. 

When  liope  was  dead  in  life’s  sweet  myrtle  grove  ? 

Is  that  the  home  in  which  thy  wishes  centre  ? 

Yea,  of  a  truth,  the  shrine  which  none  may  enter  I 
But  mournfully  again  my  heart  said.  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  Say  if  perchance  it  lieth 
In  that  prefigured  land  of  love  and  light, 

Whither,  they  say,  the  soul  enfranchised  flieth 
When  earthly  bonds  no  longer  check  her  flight  ? 

Is  there  thy  home  ?  Those  unknown  realms  elysian 
Which  shine  beyond  the  stars,  a  heavenly  vision  ? 

Then  first  my  heart  made  answer,  Yes  I 
'There  is  my  home,  it  said,  with  quick  emotion ; 

My  primal  home  to  which  I  am  akin. 

'Though  earthly  fires  may  call  forth  my  devotion. 

Yet  I  forget  not  Heaven’s  pure  flame  within. 

Amidst  the  ashes  still  a  spark  surviveth 
Which  ever  yearneth  heavenward,  ever  striveth 
To  be  with  God,  who  is  my  home ! 

AUTUMN  FAREWELL  TO  DROTTNINOIIOLM.* 

'Tlie  glorious  summer  sun  already  Icaneth 

Towards  distant  lands,  and  that  resplendent  glow. 
Which,  late  at  eve,  flamed  upward  to  the  zenith, 

No  longer  now  the  Norrland  fields  shall  know. 

And  wood  and  mead,  which,  in  their  vernal  glad¬ 
ness. 

Laughed  out  to  man  beneath  the  azure  sky. 

Stand  wan  and  sere,  and  clouds  weep  tears  of  sad¬ 
ness. 

And  even  the  little  birds  sit  silent  by. 

Yet  still  how  gratefully  my  memory  trea.sures 
'The  lovely  peace  of  each  sweet  summer  day. 

When  heaven  itself  brought  down  to  earth  its  pleas¬ 
ures, 


THE  heart’s  home. 

Where  is  thy  home  ?  'Thus  to  my  heart  appealing 
I  spake.  Say  thou  who  hast  had  part 
In  all  my  inmost  being’s  deepest  feeling. 

Where  is  thy  proper  home  ?  Tell  me,  my  heart ! 
Is  it  where  jHjaceful  groves  invite  to  leisure, 

And  silvery  brooklets  lapse  in  easy  measure  ? 

No,  no,  my  heart  responded,  no  1 


And  winds  their  warfare  changed  to  merry  play ; 
When  flowers  sent  up  their  offering  of  sweetness. 

As  incense  to  the  God  of  day  and  night. 

And  lifted  to  the  sun  their  fair  completeness 
Obedient  to  the  holy  law  of  light. 

But  all,  alas !  on  earth  is  transitory. 

And  laughter  changes  soon  to  sorrow’s  tear; 

*  DTOttoingholm  U  tlM  Vemille*  of  Swedeii. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


As  the  green  herb,  anon,  foregoes  its  glory, 

So  man  advances  onward  to  his  bier. 

Yet  if  the  faithful  heart  have  kept  in  clearness 
The  sunny  moments  of  the  passing  day. 

Still  shall  they  cast  amidst  autumnal  dreamess 
Of  the  lost  summer  a  surviving  ray. 

Thus  muse  I,  as  my  fond  farewell  is  spoken. 

Thou  loveliest  pearl  beside  the  Malar  coast. 

Nor  shall  sweet  memory’s  bond  ’twixt  us  be  broken. 
Where’er  my  bark  on  life’s  rough  sea  bo  tossed ! 

To  thee  my  heart  will  yearn  when  sorrow  shroiidcth 
My  world  of  thought,  and  all  is  dark  as  night ; 

And  if  thick  mist  the  future  ovcrcloudcth, 

1  will  ascend  unto  the  past  delight. 

Farewell,  ye  hills  and  vallevs,  groves  and  meadows. 
Where  Flora  scattered  all  her  pomp  abroad. 

And  elves  amidst  the  full  moon’s  lights  and  shadows 
Traced  magic  rings  in  dances  on  the  swanl ; 

Thou  shore,  reed-garlanded,  where  softly  stringing 
His  harp  at  eve  the  Necken  charms  the  scene ; 

Thou  wood,  made  musical  with  wild  birds’  singing. 
And  waters  lapsing  through  the  leafy  screen. 

Farewell,  thou  starry  eve,  so  oft  reflected 

In  the  still  waters,  where  my  light  bark  drove 

The  downward  depth  which  still  my  gaze  rejected, 
Turning  instead  unto  the  heaven  above  ; 

Have  thanks  for  all  the  quiet  joy  supernal. 

Which  in  my  heart’s  recess  by  thee  was  laid, 

The  whilst  thy  azure  vault  of  truth  eternal 
Expanded  as  a  blessing,  o’er  my  bead  1 


Farewell,  thou  lovely  scene !  The  heart’s  deep  feel- 
ing 

Gives  lorth  these  accents  of  my  parting  song ! 
Yet  thou  in  memory  wilt  be  sorrow’s  healing. 

And  speed  the  mournful  winter  night  along ; 

I  ’ll  think  of  thee  when  autumn  fogs  arc  glooming, 
O  Drottningholm !  for  still  thy  sun  will  shine : 
Thou  art  to  me  in  every  season  blooming. 

And  peaceful  lilies  round  thy  name  entwine ! 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Not  a  bad  hint  is  the  following :  The  guards  of 
the  trains  on  the  Swedish  railways  are  required  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  surgery,  that 
in  case  of  accidents  they  may  be  able  to  render 
medical  assistance.  An  ambulance,  fitted  up  with 
every  requisite,  forms  part  of  each  train. 

Mn.  Beeton',  says  the  London  Reader,  is  a  bit 
of  a  wag.  He  has  just  published  in  the  series  of 
his  repnnts  of  American  works,  Mr.  J.  Godfrey 
Saxe’s  humorous  poems,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Times,  The  Telegraph,  and  other  Poems,  complete 
in  one  volume,  and  including,  in  the  hope  of  secur¬ 
ing  English  Ctmyright,  one  Note  not  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Biglow  Papers.” 

A  SOMEWHAT  noticeable  publication  has  recently 
been  issued,  at  Peking,  in  the  shape  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  Chinese  of  Wheaton’s  International  Law, 
which,  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  Minis¬ 
ter,  has  been  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  government  The  translation  is  the  work  of 
an  American  missionary,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Martin, 
whose  rough  version  has  been  recast  into  classical 
Chinese  by  a  commission  of  four  native  officials,  of 
high  literary  rank,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foi^ 
eign  Board. 

Rare  fragments  of  rich  old  Rome  are  daily  turn¬ 
ing  up  from  out  of  the  grave  of  the  Etcmid  City. 


The  Mount  Palatine  is  being  pierced  by  Papal  ag-  i 
thority,  and  thence  have  recently  come  to  light  new 
traces  of  the  gorgeous  Imperial  Palace,  —  frescoed  ! 
chambers,  superbly  adorned  with  ba-m-rilievi,  mu'-  I 
ble  columns,  one  or  two  statues,  fine  though  muti¬ 
lated,  and  a  bust  of  Britannicus  of  the  best  period 
of  Art.  At  Ostia  discoveries  equally  interesting 
have  been  made ;  and  among  the  vines,  near  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  Monsignore  GuidI  has  come  i 
upon  a  magnificent  mosaic,  representing  a  skeleton, 
life  size,  with  the  inscription,  in  Greek  letters,  sig¬ 
nifying  “  Know  Thyself.”  This  last  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  Antonincs. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  just  been  made  at 
Fcrtd  Bernard,  in  France.  While  digging  in  the 
Place  dc  la  Croix-Buisde,  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
Clicrrd,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  number  of  skele¬ 
tons  buried  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface; 
one  of  these  had  a  large  iron  ring  passed  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  which,  conscijuently,  must 
have  been  riveted  on  through  the  flesh,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  placed  there  after  death,  which  is 
scarcely  conceivable.  Attached  to  this  ring  were 
several  links  of  a  heavy  chain.  Near  the  spot 
where  the  skeletons  were  found  stcxxl,  previous  to 
the  year  1200,  a  gate  of  the  old  wall  which  divided 
the  town  of  Ferte  from  the  Commune  of  Cherri 
The  Place  de  la  Croix-Buisce  was  outside  the  wall, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  criminals.  The  relics  have  been  sent  to 
the  Museum  of  Mans. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  scnds  US  a  curious  story  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  keen  supervision  of  the  French  gov-  : 
ernment  in  regard  to  the  press :  —  An  Englishman 
living  in  France  was  breakfasting  with  the  prefect 
of  his  department.  Talking  of  journals,  the  prefect 
said,  “Vous,  Monsieur,  qui  lisez  Le  Nord,”  —  and 
was  going  on,  when  the  Englishman  called  out 
“  Mais,  ftl.  le  Prefet,  comment  savez-vous  que  je  lis 
Le  Nordf”  M.  le  Prefet  was  at  first  rather  einbap  / 
rassed  by  the  unexpected  inquirjf,  but  at  length  j 
gave  the  following  explanation :  Every  postmaster  ! 
has  to  report  to  the  Commissaii'e  de  Police  the  , 
names  of  the  joumab  which  pass  through  his  office, 
and  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  arc  addressed. 
This  report  is  transmitted  at  frequent  intervals  to 
the  prelect,  who  is  thus  kept  au  courant  of  the  po-  ; 
litical  tastes  and  tendencies  of  his  administra. 
Among  other  considerations  suggested  by  this  little 
incident,  is  the  paucity  of  newspaper  readers  which 
such  an  arrangement  implies.  Just  imagine  an  i 
English  postmaster  writing  his  daily  list,  or  a  mayor, 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  functionary  studying  ■ 
the  returns  from  every  village ! 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  i 
tells  of  the  increasing  extravagance  in  the  manu-  ' 
facture  and  decoration  of  the  trinkets  and  toys  sold 
as  etrennes.  A  young  lady  or  gentleman  of  seven 
will  look  with  supreme  scorn  at  any  toy  that  costs  , 
less  than  150/".  There  are  effigies  of  Punch  that 
cost  1,000/,  and  dolls  from  Sf.  to  4,00(/  For  the  ji 
last  fortnight  you  might  see  crowds  stationed  before  j 
the  windows  of  a  well-known  confectioner  in  the  : 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  admiring  the  bonhonniereK,  —  for  it  ■ 
is  the  box  or  the  sac,  and  not  its  contents,  that  is  so  , 
highly  prized  —  of  the  latest  fashion.  This  speci-  ^ 
men  of  Parisian  ingenuity,  this  sac  aux  bonbons,  is  j 
represented  by  two  ladies,  one  of  the  First  Empire,  ! 
the  other  of  the  Second,  —  the  one  of  1806  in  grand 
costume,  glittering  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
with  a  train  of  crimson  velvet,  which  she  holds  up 
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with  one  hand;  and  the  one  of  1866  in  a  drcn  of 
green  veWet,  embroidered  with  escutcheons,  and 
covered  over  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  “  body  ”  of  the  dress  is  great,  but  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  vast  amplitude  of 
the  lower  part ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  never  was 
court  train  or  crinoline  turned  to  better  account, 
for  it  is  in  them  that  the  bonbons  are  contained. 
These  Imperial  dolls  cost  25,000/!  apiece !  There 
are  others  a  little  cheaper,  intended  as  portraits  of 
the  principal  actresses  of  the  minor  theatres. 

Baron  Biedf.rmann,  of  Leipzig,  well  known  as 
a  thorough  scholar  of  the  Goethe  literature,  has 
published  two  volumes,  —  “  Goethe  and  Leipzig :  at 
the  Centenary  return  of  the  Day  on  which  Goethe 
became  Student  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  (19th 
October).”  The  author  has  succeeded,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  careful  turning  up  of  every  ch-issical 
itone  before  him,  in  throwing  some  new  light  on 
different  points,  and  in  obtaining  a  goodly  number 
of  letters  by  Goethe,  hitherto  unprinted;  among 
which  the  most  important  are  the  letters  to  Herr 
Herrmann,  afterwards  burgomaster,  and  to  his  son, 
the  celebrated  philologist ;  to  Consul  Kiisfner,  and 
to  the  poor  student  of  theology,  Goethe’s  ne.xt-room 
neighbor  at  Leipzig,  and  to  whom  he  sent  a  few 
loui^’or  from  Strasbuig,  because  it  struck  him 
suddenly  that  the  other  might  want  the  money. 
Through  Baron  Biederinann’s  careful  inquiries,  we 
find  the  circle  of  Goethe’s  acquaintances  at  Leipzig 


Goethe,  took  part  in  private  theatricals.  If  there 
is  anything  to  blame  in  a  book  which  reads  pleas¬ 
antly,  and  from  which  the  author  tried  to  banish  all 
appearance  of  learned  commentatorship,  it  is  that 
we  do  not  always  find  the  sources  named.  It  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  friends  of  the  great  poet  on  whom 
so  many  are  always  ready  to  pass  judgment,  that, 
wherever  we  may  Ibllow  the  young  student,  through 
this  work,  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  his  stu¬ 
dent  life,  he  need  not  fear  the  scrutiny  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  :  his  life  is  pure  and  blameless.  On  the  whole, 
this  work  may  serve  a.s  a  supplement  to  Otto  Jahn’s 
meritorious  book  on  Goethe  at  Leipzig. 

Some  injuries  are  described  as  sufficient  to  make 
the  very  stones  cry  out.  The  stones  of  Paris  have 
not  yet  found  themselves  a  voice,  but  they  have 
found  advocates  and  complainants,  on  their  part, 
without  number.  Broad  streets  instead  of  misera¬ 
ble  alleys,  good  drainage  in  place  of  antique  smells, 
and  fivsh  instead  of  foetid  air,  have  not  reconciled 
the  Bohemians  of  Paris  to  the  interference  with 
their  territories.  Antiquaries,  and  many  others, 
deplore  the  destruction  of  streets  and  houses  around 
which  clung  crowds  of  associations,  political,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  social.  Splendid  new  buildings  have  not 
reconciled  the  world  to  double  rents ;  and  the  sup- 

Sof  cheap  lodgings  in  outlying  districts  is  not 
d  by  the  poorer  tdasses  as  a  satisfactory  excuse 
for  the  destruction  of  the  beloved,  though  miserable 
garrets,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  These  feelings 
represent,  as  in  most  such  matters,  a  mixed  mass  of 
prejudice,  en-or,  and  well-founded  complaints ;  but 
the  balance  remains  in  favor  of  the  system,  which, 
at  the  cost  of  an  enormous  outlay  and  some  iirius- 
ticc,  has  rendered  Paris,  what  she  never  was  before, 
convenient,  clean,  and  comparatively  healthy.  But 
all  matters  may  be  pushed  to  excess ;  and  there  is  a 
•trong  feeling  that  the  energetic  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
has  committed  a  great  error  in  proposing  to  cut 


down  that  splendid  lung  of  Southern  Paris,  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  garden  of  delight,  the  famous,  well-worn 
Luxembourg.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  gar¬ 
dens,  as  well  as  a  number  of  old  streets  adjacent, 
are  doomed  to  fall  into  the  chart  of  M.  Ilaussmann’s 
improvements,  and  the  Quartier  Latin  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  project  but  a  means  of  securing  a  million 
or  so  for  the  city  coffers  by  the  sale  of  ground  which 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Another  project,  said  to  bo  under  consideration, 
causes  almost  as  loud  and  general  a  protest.  It  is 
said  that  the  Rue  Castiglione  is  to  be  continued 
through  the  Tuileries  Gardens  to  the  river;  and 
that  a  new  bridge  will  form  with  it  a  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  rumor  says  that  the  portion  of  the  now 
public  garden,  left  between  the  new  street  and  the 
Tuileries,  is  to  be  added  to  the  private  garden  of 
the  palace ;  and  that  the  other  part,  with  its  fine  old 
horsechestnut-trees,  is  to  be  suppressed.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  this  report  is  well  founded. 
There  has  been  a  talk  for  some  years  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  at  the  spot  referred  to,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  pedestrians,  especially,  and  the  new 
project  may,  after  all,  be  only  the  old  one  magni¬ 
fied.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  Tuileries  Gar¬ 
dens,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  form  the  only  place  of  recreation  in 
the  heart  of  the  eity,  will  be  seriously  interfered 
with.  It  would  be  hurling  defiance  in  the  very  face 
of  young  France,  who  has  made  the  Tuileries  Gar¬ 
dens  his  special  playground.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
finally  decided  that  the  new  square,  which  is  being 
formed  in  front  of  the  Theatre  Francois,  shall  Iw 
named  after  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  thus  com¬ 
memorate  the  attempt  which  she  made,  on  that  very 
spot,  to  wrest  the  capital  of  France  from  the  ene¬ 
my,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1429,  and  in  which  she 
was  wounded.  It  is  curious  that  no  place  or  street 
in  Paris  has  been  named  after  the  heroine,  and  that 
no  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  capital  of  France. 

Death  has  been  busy  among  the  savants.  'The 
ranks  of  our  workers  have  been  sadly  thinned  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Natural  Science  especially  has 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
followers.  In  the  twelve  months  which  have  glided 
by,  the  spirits  of  Hooker,  Lindley,  Fitzroy,  Falcon¬ 
er,  Woodward,  Sohomburgh,  Remak,  Piria,  Bakie, 
Waterton,  Malgaigne,  Cuming,  and  Paxton  have 
passed  from  among  us. 

Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  was  bom  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  1 785,  and,  although  intended  by  his  parents 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  botany  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Prior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  the  gardens  at 
Kew,  he  held  a  professorship  of  botany  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  for  sixty  years  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
botanical  science,  and  the  varipus  journals  bear  am¬ 
ple  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  labors. 

Dr.  John  Lindley  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  in  the 
year  1799.  He  had  published  several  treatises 
upon  botany,  some  of  which  have  become  recog¬ 
nized  school  and  college  handbooks.  As  a  teacher 
in  his  capacity  of  Professor  in  University  College, 
he  held  a  high  reputation ;  but  as  a  deep  thinker  ne 
was  not  held  in  much  esteem.  He  ol^rved  care¬ 
fully,  and  recorded  his  observations  clearly;  when 
he  attempted  to  generalize,  he  failed,  and  his  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement  of  plants  was  never  regarded  as 
a  philosophic  one.  His  “  Vegetable  Kingdom  ”  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and  his  editorship 
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of  tho  GarJcner’s  Chronicle,  are  evidence  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  and  love  of  his  pursuit. 

Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  was  bom  in  1808,  and  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  several  valuable  essays 
upon  questions  relating  to  palaeontology,  especially 
those  concerning  the  Quaternary  deposits.  In  1832 
he  had  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Saharun- 
porc,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
the  government  was  induced  to  cultivate  tea  and 
cinchona  in  the  Himalayas.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  resident  among  us,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
general  public  in  connection  with  the  celebrated 
Abbeville. 

Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  a  most  distinguished  con- 
chologist  and  enthusiastic  student  of  palaeontology, 
was  l»rn  at  Norwich  in  the  year  1821.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  and  Geology 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  of  Cirencester, 
and  in  1848  be  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  Ills  contributions  to  scientific  journals  were 
numerous  and  important;  but  the  work  which, 
more  than  all  his  other  labors,  will  tend  to  imortal- 
ize  him,  is  his  splendid  treatise  on  “Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.” 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  bom  in  the  year  1804, 
and,  although  he  was  less  remarkable  for  his  scien¬ 
tific  worth  than  for  his  artistic  taste  as  a  landscape 
gardener,  his  Botanical  Dictionary  and  Magazine  of 
Botany  entitled  him  to  a  certain  status  in  botanical 
science.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the  plan  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  this  alone  will  cause  his  name 
to  be  long  remembered  both  by  the  public  and  his 
profession. 

Sir  Robert  W.  Schombuigh  was  more  of  a  geog¬ 
rapher  than  a  botanist,  though  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  both  these  capacities.  In  1835  he  undertook 
the  exploration  of  Guiana,  and  discovered  the  Vic¬ 
toria  regia,  that  prince  —  or  shall  we  say  princess  ? 
—  of  arpiatic  plants.  On  the  completion  of  his  sur¬ 
vey  of  Guiana,  he  received  the  order  of  Knight¬ 
hood;  and  the  latter  portion  of  his  lifetime  was 
spent  in  Siam,  where  he  held  the  post  of  consul. 

Admiral  Fitzroy,  who  was  bom  in  1805,  reaped 
many  laurels  as  naturalist  and  meteorologist.  As 
Captain  Fitzroy,  ho  commanded  tho  Beagle,  and 
was  thus  associated  with  Darwin’s  celebrated  jour¬ 
nal.  The  later  portion  of  his  career  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  meteorology,  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  first  converted  into  a  practical  science. 
His  prediction  of  storms  and  his  weather  signals 
have  made  him  an  authority  in  the  mouths  of  our 
sea-faring  population. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  the  great*  Arctic  explorer 
and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  1787.  His  scientific 
writings,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  fill  up  some 
twenty  volumes,  treating  mainly  of  the  zoology  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  most  instmetively 
of  the  distribution  of  species.  He  made  two  Arctic 
expeditions  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  other  great 
men  who  have  died  during  the  year  1865:  — 
Charles  Waterton,  the  naturalist;  Balfour  Bakie, 
the  African  traveller ;  Hugh  Cuming,  the  concholo- 

B'st;  Professor  hLalgaigne,  the  French  surgeon; 

err  Rtunak,  the  Prussian  anatomist ;  Signor  Piria, 
the  distinguished  Italian  chemist;  Professor  Valeci- 
ennes,  the  great  French  ichthyologist;  Professor 
Gratiolet,  the  Duteh  anatomist ;  and  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Smyth,  the  eminent  bydrographer. 


NAUGHTY  NELLY. 

So  sweet  she  is,  so  sweet  and  fair. 

Such  glow  and  glory  grace  her  hair, 

I  often  used  to  wish  she  were 
A  little  more  divine. 

I  sadly  wished  in  her  to  see 
A  little  less  of  giggling  glee, 

A  little  less  of  coquetry. 

And  pertness,  and  design : 

I  wished  that  she  had  learnt  at  school. 
Not,  how  to  win  men  and  to  rule 
By  making  wise  ones  play  the  fool. 

And  foolish  ones  adore ; 

But,  how  to  use  the  charms  she  had 
In  cheering  hearts  that  else  were  sad. 

And  making  one  heart  always  glad. 

And  blest  forevermore. 

I  wished  —  but  wishing  is  a  trade 
For  boys  and  simple  maidens  made ; 

And,  if  I  tried  it,  I ’m  afraid 
I  could  not  set  her  free 

From  all  the  tricks  and  trumperies 
That  keep  her  nature  in  disguise. 

And  will  not  let  her  ca.st  her  eyes 
On  quiet  folks  bke  me. 

Authur  Moxbt. 


CIVITAS  DEI. 

The  roads  are  long  and  rough,  with  many  a  bend, 
Blit  always  tend 

To  that  Eternal  City,  and  the  home 
Of  all  our  tbotsteps,  let  them  haste  or  creep 
That  city  is  not  Rome. 

Great  Rome  is  but  a  heap 
Of  shards  and  splinters  lying  in  a  field 
Where  children  of  to-day 
Among  the  fragments  play. 

And  for  themselves  in  turn  new  cities  build. 

That  City’s  gates  and  towers 
Know  nothing  of  the  earth’s  all-famous  flags ; 

It  hath  its  own  wide  K'gion,  its  own  air. 

Our  kings,  our  lords,  our  mighty  warriors 
Are  not  known  there. 

The  wily  pen,  the  cannon’s  fierce  report. 

Fall  very  short. 

■Where  is  it  ?  Tell  who  can. 

A«k  all  the  best  geographers’  advice. 

’T  is  builded  in  no  valley  of  Japan 
Or  secret  Asia,  nor  in  isle  unfound 
As  yet,  nor  in  a  region  calm  and  warm. 
Enclosed  from  every  storm. 

Within  the  magical  and  monstrous  bound 
Of  polar  ice. 

Where  is  it  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 

Yet  surely  know. 

Whatever  land  or  city  you  may  claim 
And  count  as  yours. 

From  otherwhere  you  came, 

Elsewhither  must  you  go ; 

Ev  ’n  to  a  City  with  foundations  low 
As  Hell,  with  battlements  Heaven-high, 
■Which  is  eternal ;  and  its  place  and  name 
Are  mystery. 

WiLUAM  AlLINGHAM. 


